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PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS 
Thirty-ninth Annual Conference, Rockford, October 30—November 1 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Illinois Library Association opened 
at the Hotel Faust in Rockford on Wednesday, October 30, 2:30 P. M. with a 
general session at which Mr. Phineas L. Windsor, president of the Association, 


presided. 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday, 2:30 P. M. 

ere Henry C. Bloom, Arnold Reinhart, Jane Hubbell 
SE, NE ROUND s cc ccsecccccceconsesoceseeocenens Earl W. Browning 
tics hae ba eCRR enw ehteKes ensue Rev. Charles Parker Connolly 
Reference Aids on Illinois Authors. ..............seceeeceees Mae C. Hessler 
i i cs ccavahe chen skeonetsdreesdeececenees Mary C. Bigelow 
Report of Nominating Committee................. cece ee eees Alice Williams 
Announcements 


Greetings of welcome were extended 
by Mayor Henry C. Bloom of Rock- 
ford, Mr. Arnold Reinhart, vice-presi- 
dent of the Rockford Public Library 
Board and Miss Jane P. Hubbell, 
librarian, Rockford Public Library. 

The president, with the approval of 
the Executive Board, appointed the fol- 
lowing committees: 

AUDITING: 
Mary J. Booth, Chairman 
Peter Wolter 


RESOLUTIONS: 


George B. Utley, Chairman 
Effie A. Lansden 
Earl W. Browning 


Report oF NoMINATING COMMITTEE 


President, Sue Osmotherly, assistant 
librarian, Public Library, Winnetka. 


First Vice-President, Thelma Yaggy, 
head, High School Department, Public 
Library, Evanston. 


Second Vice-President, Bella Steuer- 
nagel, librarian, Public Library, Belle- 
ville. 


Secretary, Elsie Schocker, assistant 
librarian, Public Library, Rock Island. 


Treasurer, Gerald H. Sandy, ex- 
change assistant, University of Illinois 
Library, Urbana. 


Report on Exhibits 


To a running undertone—an under- 
tone which at times reached loud- 
speaker proportions—of “Where’s the 
wall-space I specified?” and “I need 
one, just one, small square table” and 
“Where’s that bell boy?” the exhibits 
were finally set up. A very good ex- 
hibit it is, too, and the largest number 
of exhibitors the Association has ever 
had—28 in all. 

In the group of publishers’ exhibits 
(named alphabetically) are: 

Book House for Children, Chicago. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., jointly with 
the Literary Guild, New York. 


Houghton Mifflin & Co., New York. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Macmillan Company, Chicago. 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria. 
C. V. Ritter, Chicago. 
Western News Co., Chicago. 
Albert Whitman & Co., Chicago. 
Wilcox & Follett, Chicago. 
H. W. Wilson Co., New York. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn. 
Bookbinders represented are: 
Edwin Allen & Co., Chicago. 
Book Shop Bindery, Chicago. 
Ernst Hertzberg and Sons, Chicago. 
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Hertzberg Bindery, Inc., Des Moines, 
Towa. 

New Method Book Bindery, Jackson- 
ville. 
The exhibit of encyclopedias is made 

up of: 

The Americana, Chicago. 

Compton, Chicago. 

W. F. Quarrie & Co., (World Book), 
Chicago. 
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Library Extension Division, State 
Library, Springfield. 
Public Administration Service, Chi- 


cago. 


The library supplies division is made 
complete with: 
Demco Library Supplies, Madison, Wis. 
Gaylord Brothers, Inc., Syracuse, New 
York. 


Library Bureau, Remington Rand, 


In the publicity section are: Inec., Chicago. 
American Library Association, Chi- Mary C. Bigelow, 
cago. Chairman. 
Book Binding Progress 


By EARL W. BROWNING, Librarian, Public Library, Peoria 


The Joint Committee of the A. L. A. 
Book Binding Committee and the 
Library Binding Institute have under- 
taken to answer four questions con- 
cerning library binding. 

First, through the “Minimum Speci- 
fications,” adopted at the A. L. A. Con- 
ference in Montreal in June, 1934, it 
has indicated what constitutes a Class 
A library binding. Through its bind- 
ing exhibit shown at the Denver 
A. L. A. Conference and numerous 
state library meetings, it has shown the 
materials and methods recommended 
in these specifications. 


Through the “Guide of Fair Value” 
it has indicated what librarians should 
pay for a Class A binding. These prices 
are not compulsory on binder or 
librarian but do allow a living wage 
for the bindery workers without over- 
charging libraries. 

That librarians may know that they 
will get a Class A binding when so 


specified, it is proposed to certify li- 
brary binders. These binders, when 
certified, will have the right to place 
a stamp on all Class A bindings, guar- 
anteeing the materials and workman- 
ship. The manual of binding which 
is in preparation and now nearing com- 
pletion will explain all terms, mate- 
rials and methods used in connection 
with Class A bindings. 

The fourth and last question, how to 
get more value for money spent in re- 
binding, constitutes a large part of the 
program to be taken up in the imme- 
diate future by the Joint Committee. 
Through standardized lettering of mag- 
azines, reduction in the number of 
binding cloth colors and _ finishes, 
through better and simpler mending 
methods, and through the eventual es- 
tablishment of better buying methods 
for both librarians and binders, your 
committee hopes to bring about sub- 
stantial savings to both the producer 
and the consumer. 
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Mark Twain 
By REV. CHARLES PARKER CONNOLLY, Rockford 


The best hygienic summary I have 
encountered in my literary peregrina- 
tions runs thus: “Halve your food, 
double your water, treble your exercise, 
and quadruple your laughter.” The 
last solemn commandment leads us 
straight into the heart of the Gospel 
according to St. Mark Twain! This 
apostle of relaxation with his technique 
of laughter has been highly praised. 
Let me share with you a few of the 
testimonials which have specially ap- 
pealed to me. 

Brander Matthews declares: “As a 
master of English prose he has not re- 
ceived the appreciation he deserved.” 

William Lyon Phelps: “One of the 
supreme novelists of the world.” 

George Bernard Shaw wrote him 
“The future historian of America will 
find your works as indispensable as a 
French historian will find the political 
tracts of Voltaire.” 

William Dean Howells declared him 
“The Lincoln of Literature.” 

A magazine writer of yesteryear ap- 
preciated the sage counsel of President 
Eliot, “wisdom consists in consulting 
the expert,” so he consulted the 
librarians of St. Louis, Newark and 
Boston. He learned that they had the 
following number of copies of books in 
those respective cities. Twain, 1897, 
131, 1479. Sinclair Lewis (Nobel 
Prize awarders please sit up and take 
notice!) 472, 310, 290. 

C. H. Compton, therefore concludes, 
“T am sure I am safe in saying if St. 
Louis is typical of other parts of 
America, Mark Twain is today the 
most widely-read American author liv- 
ing or dead.” 

Manifestly the plain people love the 
“Lincoln of literature.” 

Fortunately for Johnson he had a 
Boswell. Still more fortunately Twain 
had a Paine. Albert Bigelow Paine 
was deliberately chosen by Clemens to 
be his authoritative biographer. He 
had Paine live with him for nine years 
that the human domucent.might have 


a deep, intimate charm and veracity. 
This is our most satisfactory source. 

The “Autobiography” is precisely 
what Twain candidly avowed it a “com- 
plete and purposed jumble!” It is 
worth reading, if for nothing else than 
Helen Keller’s letter and his comment. 
She could not attend a Congress for 
the blind at which Twain had con- 
sented to preside. She wrote a letter 
for him to read at that meeting. He 
writes: “I said I believed that this 
letter, written by a young woman who 
was stone deaf, dumb, and blind ever 
since she was eighteen months old and 
who is one of the most widely and 
thoroughly educated women in the 
world, would pass into our literature 
as a classic and remain so.” He 
records or implies no protest whatever 
against this passage from her letter. 
“We have listened long enough to the 
pessimists. You once told me you were 
a pessimist, Mr. Clemens, but great 
men are usually mistaken about them- 
selves. You are an optimist. If you 
were not you would not preside at the 
meeting. For it is an answer to pessi- 
mism.” I wish he were here that I 
might voice my emphatic judgment: 
“What you are optimistically thunders 
so loud that I cannot hear what you 
say pessimistically !” 

Fortunate, too, that Twain had an 
Irish servant. Mary Lawton discovered 
her in the comfortable home provided 
by the generosity of Mark Twain. Here 
she got her story of the home-life of 
the Clemens’. It is at once lyric and 
Hibernian in praise. Even his pro- 
fanity was delightful to her devout 
Catholic soul. She declared he “swore 
like an angel.” 

Kate Leary declared “It was a won- 
derful place to live in—it was a little 
bit of heaven on earth!” She had the 
courage of her devotion and faced her 
priest with it. “Father Hardy said to 
me one time: ‘Why, how can you 


work for such a man as Mark Twain? 
Why he’s just the biggest atheist that 
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ever was.’” He confessed that he 
hadn’t read the book upon which his 
judgment was founded and she volun- 
teered “T’ll get it and let you read it, 
and I'll explain it to you, if you don’t 
know what it means.” 

The fitting and touching climax of 
her unique volume is this little gem. 

“Yes, I have the hopes of meeting 
them—if I am worthy—of meeting 
them in heaven—as they say. 

“But then, any place would be 
heaven where they was!” 

Before turning to the pages of 
Paine’s book a comprehensive impres- 
sion of it may prepare us for some of 
its most interesting passages. 

The volume as a whole impresses me 
thus: Twain is a fascinating, mys- 
terious, lovable yet ironical paradox. 
At first he looks like an interrogation 
mark, and we exclaim “What a mys- 
tery!” On closer view the interrogation 
mark straightens itself up into an ex- 
clamation mark, and we exclaim “What 
@ man!” 


The paradox remains, however. For 
he has the pen of an irreverent sceptic 
with the passion of a reverent truth 
seeker ; the luck of a gambler, and the 
reward of a toiler, the superstition of 
a traditionalist, and the dispassionate- 
ness of a logician, the buffoonery of a 
clown, and the seriousness of a sage, 
the airs of a lazy man and the industry 
of a genius, the tongue of a misan- 
thrope and the life of a philanthropist, 
the brain of a pessimist, and the heart 
of an optimist, the unconventionality 
of a recluse and the deference of a 
friend, the reputation of an unbeliever 
and the motive of a preacher. He liked 
ministers and told his mother that they 
were gay—a discovery, alas, that many 
have not shared with Twain. 

I was recently impressed by the fact 
that I have been reading the same 
passages from Paine’s biography for 
twenty-two years, over and over again, 
all around this region, but I never 
weary of this humor. We have a con- 
viction that humor is not durable, that 
jokes like sermons soon get stale and 
should not be repeated. Yet after 
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twenty-two years of reading them I 
still look forward with happy antici- 
pation to a new audience which will 
share my enjoyment of them. This is 
all the more significant because of my 
early training. In the mid-Victorian 
eighties of my early schooling I actu- 
ally wore a chestnut bell on the lapel 
of my coat. When an old joke was re- 
peated I did not scornfully growl 
“chestnut” but calmly pulled the spring 
clapper down and the chestnut bell 
knelled the doom of the joke. In spite 
of my vivid memory of that chestnut 
bell and my desire to use it on many 
occasions since I have an unfeigned de- 
light in these same old stories I shall 
now share with you. 


Perhaps I should precede them with 
the statement that Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens was born on November 30th, 
1835, in Hannibal, Missouri. 


Sunday School he did not enjoy, but 
felt a necessity as an antidote against 
the perils of thunder-showers which 
he dreaded. It was the river that 
meant more to him than all the rest. 
Its charm was permanent. 


He thought of the ministry for a 
time. “It was the most earnest ambi- 
tion I ever had,” Mark Twain once re- 
marked, thoughtfully. “Not that I 
ever really wanted to be a preacher, but 
because it never occurred to me that a 
preacher could be damned. It looked 
like a safe job.” 


Isaiah Sellers, a sort of oldest resi- 
dent on the river, wrote occasional ar- 
ticles for publication under the pen 
name of Mark Twain. Clemens imi- 
tated and burlesqued one of these. It 
broke Captain Seller’s literary heart. 
He never wrote again. Clemens always 
regretted the whole matter deeply, and 
his own revival of the name was a 
sort of tribute to the old man he had 
thoughtlessly wounded. Later he ex- 
plained to his friend Sam Goodman, 
“T want to sign my articles ‘Mark 
Twain.’ It is an old river term, a 
leadsman’s call, signifying two fathoms, 
twelve feet. It has a richness about 
it; it was always a pleasant sound for 
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a pilot to hear on a dark night; it 
meant safe water.” 

In one of his home letters he men- 
tions, rather airily, that he will drop 
in some day on General Grant; and at 
last, through Mrs. Grant, an appoint- 
ment was made for a Sunday evening 
when the General would be at home. 
He was elated with the prospect of an 
interview ; but when he looked into the 
imperturbable square, smileless face of 
the soldier he found himself, for the 
first time in his life, without anything 
particular to say. Grant nodded slightly 
and waited. His caller wished some- 
thing would happen. It did. His in- 
spiration returned. 

“General,” he said, “I seem to be a 
little embarrassed. Are you?” 

That broke the ice. There were no 
further difficulties. 

He soon wearied of Washington. The 
whole pitiful machinery of politics dis- 
gusted him. In his notebook he wrote: 
“Whiskey is taken into the committee 
rooms in demijohns and carried out in 
demagogs.” That passage is impressive 
as it was long before the Prohibition 
law compelled men to drink with great 
reluctance in order to preserve their 
liberty ! 

When a speaker humorously referred 
to his American habit of carrying a 
cotton umbrella, while in England, his 
reply that he followed this custom be- 
cause a cotton umbrella was the only 
kind of an umbrella that an English- 
man wouldn’t steal, was all over Eng- 
land next day, and regarded as one of 
the finest examples of wit since the 
days of Swift. 

The suddenness and completeness of 
his acceptance by the great ones of 
London rather overwhelmed and fright- 
ened him—made him timid. 

After that first visit of Mark Twain’s, 
when Americans in England, referring 
to their great statesmen, authors and 
the like, naturally mentioned the names 
of Seward, Webster, Lowell or Holmes, 
the English comment was likely to be: 
“Never mind those. We can turn out 
academic Sewards by the dozen and 
cultured humorists like Howell and 
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Holmes by the score. Tell us of Lin- 
coln, Artemus Ward, and Mark Twain. 
We cannot match these. They interest 
us.” 

Twain tells us that he met Horace 
Greeley but once. “I called on him in 
the Tribune office, but I was not in- 
tending to. I was looking for White- 
law Reid, and got into the wrong den. 
He was alone at his desk writing, and 
we conversed—not long, but just a 
little. I asked him if he was well, and 
he said ‘What the hell do you want.’ 
Well, I couldn’t remember what I 
wanted, so I said I would call again. 
But I didn’t.” 

Concerning a new house he built 
Paine comments: “As Mark Twain 
was unlike any other man that ever 
lived, so his house was unlike any other 
house ever built. People asked him why 
he built the kitchen toward the street, 
and he said: 

“So the servants can see the circus 
go by without running out into the 
front yard.’ ” 

Aldrich and Howells were not satis- 
fied with the kind of neckties that 
Mark Twain wore, “the old-fashioned 
black string tie,” a Western survival, 
so they made him a present of two 
cravats when he set out on his return 
for Hartford. Next day he wrote: 

“You and Aldrich have made one 
woman deeply and sincerely grateful— 
Mrs. Clemens. For months—I may 
even say years—she has shown an un- 
accountable animosity toward my neck- 
tie, even getting up into the night to 
take it with the tongs and blackguard 
it, sometimes also getting so far as to 
threaten it. 

“When I said you and Aldrich had 
given me two new neckties, and that 
they were in a paper in my overcoat 
pocket, she was in a fever of happiness 
until she found I was going to frame 
them ; then all the venom in her nature 
gathered itself together, insomuch that 
I, being near to a door, went without, 
perceiving danger.” 

Concerning “Punch, punch, punch 
with care,” we are told: “The Long- 
fellow ladies had it by heart. Boston 
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was devastated by it. At home Howell’s 
children recited it to him in chorus. 
The streets were full of it; in Harvard 
it became an epidemic. It was trans- 
formed into other tongues. A St. 
Louis magazine found relief in a Latin 
anthem with this chorus: 

‘Pungite, pratres, pungite, 

Pungite cum amore, 

Pungite pro vectore, 

Dilligestissime pungite.’ ” 

He used to tell how, for a long time, 
he concealed his profanity from his 
wife; how one morning, when he 
thought the door was shut between 
their bedroom and the bathroom, he 
was in there dressing and shaving, ac- 
companying these trying things with 
language intended only for the strictest 
privacy ; how presently when he discov- 
ered a button off the shirt he intended 
to put on, he hurled it through the 
window into the yard with appropriate 
remarks, followed it with another suit 
that was in the same condition, and 
added certain collars and neckties and 
bath-room requisites, decorating the 
shrubbery outside, where the people 
were going by to church; how in this 
extreme moment he heard a slight 
cough, and turned to find that the door 
was open! There was only one door 
to the bath-room and he knew he had 
to pass her. He felt pale and sick and 
sat down for a few moments to con- 
sider. He decided to assume that she 
was asleep, and to walk out and through 
the room, head up, as if he had noth- 
ing on his conscience. He attempted 
it, but without success. Half way across 
the room he heard a voice suddenly re- 
peat his last terrific remark. He 
turned to see her sitting up in bed, re- 
garding him with a look as withering 
as she could find in her gentle soul. 
The humor of it struck him. 

“Livy,” he said, “did it sound like 
that ?” 

“Of course it did,” she said, “only 
worse. I wanted you to hear just how 
it sounded.” 

“Livy,” he said, “it would pain me 
to think that when I swear it sounds 
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like that. You got the words right, 
Livy, but you don’t know the tune.” 


Twain paid two colored students 
through college. One of them became 
a minister of the gospel. The other 
graduated from the Yale Law School. 
He writes to Howell: “Before I for- 
get it I must tell you that Mrs. Clem- 
ens has said a bright thing. A drop- 
letter came to me asking me to lecture 
here for a church debt. I began to 
rage over the exceeding cool wording 
of the request, when Mrs. Clemens 
said: ‘I think I know that church, 
and, if so, this preacher is a colored 
man; he doesn’t know how to write a 
polished letter. How should he?’ 


“My manner changed so suddenly 
and so radically that Mrs. C. said: 
‘I will give you a motto, and it will be 
useful to you if you will adopt it. 
Consider every man colored till he is 
proved white.” It is dern good, I 
think.” 

At one time, on the matter of post- 
age rates he wrote a paper which be- 
gan: “Reader, suppose you were an 
idiot. And suppose you were a mem- 
ber of Congress. But I repeat myself.” 


In the childish biography which 
Susy, when 14, began of her father she 
says, “Ever since papa and mama were 
married papa has written his books and 
then taken them to mama in manu- 
script and she has expergated them. 
Papa read Huckleberry Finn to us in 
manuscript, but before it came out, and 
then we would leave parts of it with 
mama to expergate, while he went off 
to the study to work, and sometimes 
Clara and I would be sitting with 
mama while she was looking the manu- 
script over, and I remember so well 
with what pangs of regret we used to 
see her turn down the leaves of the 
pages, which meant that some delight- 
fully terrible part must be scratched 
out. And I remember one part partic- 
ularly which was perfectly fascinating 
it was so terrible, that Clara and I 
used to delight in, and oh, with what 
despair we saw mama turn down the 
leaf on which it was written, we 
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thought the book would almost be 
ruined without it. But we gradually 
came to think as mama did.” Twain 
himself comments here, “It is pos- 
sible that that especially dreadful 
passage which gave those little people 
so much delight was cunningly devised 
and put into the book for just that 
function, and not with any hope or 
expectation that it would get by the 
‘expergator’ alive. It is possible, for 
I had that custom.” 

One day when Clemens and Gillette 
were together they decided to give 
pretty Elsie Leslie a surprise—a unique 
one. They agreed to embroider a pair 
of slippers for her—to do the work 
themselves. Writing to her of it, Mark 
Twain said: 

“Either of us could have thought of 
a single slipper, but it took both of us 
to think of two slippers. In fact, one 
of us did think of one slipper, and 
then, quick as a flash, the other of the 
other one. It shows how wonderful 
the human mind is. . . .” 

“Gillette embroidered his slipper with 
astonishing facility and splendor, but 
I have been a long time pulling through 
with mine. You see, it was my very 
first attempt at art, and I couldn’t 
rightly get the hang of it alone at first. 
And then I was so busy that I couldn’t 
get a chance to work at it at home, and 
they wouldn’t let me embroider on the 
cars; they said it made the other pas- 
sengers afraid. They didn’t like the 
light that flared into my eye when I 
had an inspiration. And even the most 
fair-minded people doubted me when I 
explained what it was I was making— 
especially brakemen. Brakemen always 
swore at it and carried on, the way 
ignorant people do about art. They 
wouldn’t take my word that it was a 
slipper; they said they believed it was 
a snowshoe that had some kind of dis- 
ease. .. . Take the slippers and wear 
them next your heart, Elsie dear; for 
every stitch in them is a testimony of 
the affection which two of your loyalest 
friends bear you. Every single stitch 


cost us blood. I’ve got twice as many 
pores in me now as I used to have; and 
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you would never believe how many 
places you can stick a needle in your- 
self until you go into the embroidery 
line and devote yourself to art.” 

‘Do not wear these slippers in pub- 
lic, dear; it would only excite envy; 
and, as like as not, somebody would 
try to shoot you. Merely use them to 
assist you in remembering that among 
the many, many people who think all 
the world of you is your friend, Mark 
TWAIN.” 

One day going down an elevator a 
man stepped from one of the floors 
swearing violently. Clemens, leaning 
over to Hall, with his hand to his 
mouth, and in a whisper audible to 
everyone, said: 

“Bishop of Chicago.” 

One gem from his notebook comes in 
here, “Truth is stranger than fiction— 
to some people. But I am measurably 
familiar with it.” 

I so dislike talking down to Sunday 
School children and sentimental moral- 
izing that this story specially appeals 
to me. I have difficulty in reading it 
without a premature explosion in an- 
ticipation of the climacteric surprise. 

When he returned to Hannibal, Mo., 
after many years, he received a great 
ovation. He was asked to speak at the 
Sunday School. He said: “Little 
boys and girls, I want to tell: you a 
story which illustrates the value of per- 
severance—of sticking to your work, as 
it were. It is a story very proper for a 
Sunday School. When I was a little 
boy in Hannibal I used to play a good 
deal up here on Holliday’s Hill, which, 
of course, you all know. John Briggs 
and I played up there. I don’t sup- 
pose there are any little boys as good 
as we were then, but of course that is 
not to be expected. Little boys in 
those days were most always good little 
boys, because those were the good old 
times when everything was better than 
it is now, but never mind that. Well, 
once upon a time, on Holliday’s Hill, 
they were blasting out rock, and a man 
was drilling for a blast. He sat there 
and drilled and drilled and drilled un- 
til he had a hole down deep enough 
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for the blast. Then he put in the 
powder and tamped and tamped it 
down, but maybe he tamped it a little 
too hard, for the blast went off and he 
went up into the air, and we watched 
him. He went up higher and higher 
and got smaller and smaller. First he 
looked as big as a child, then as big 
as a dog, then as big as a kitten, then 
as big as a bird, and finally he went 
out of sight. John Briggs was with 
me, and we watched the place where 
he went out of sight, and by and by 
we saw him coming down—first as big 
as a bird, and then as big as a kitten, 
then as big as a boy, then as big as a 
child, and then he was a man again, 
and landed right in his seat and went 
to drilling—just persevering you see, 
and sticking to his work. Little boys 
and girls, that’s the secret of success, 
just like that poor but honest work- 
man on Holliday’s Hill. Of course you 
won’t always be appreciated. He 
wasn’t. His employer was a hard man, 
and on Saturday night when he paid 
him he docked him fifteen minutes for 
the time he was up in the air—but 
never mind, he had his reward.” 
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When Twain made his first dinner 
speech in London before a distinguished 
audience, there was intense curiosity as 
to what he would say. He began with 
an unusually slow drawl: “Homer is 
dead. Shakespeare is dead—and I am 
far from well.” 

He was born in the very year and 
month Halley’s comet came nearest the 
earth in the nineteenth century (Nov., 
1835) and he died, as he had hoped he 
might, when it appeared thus in the 
twentieth century, April, 1910. Its 
perihelion was on the 20th, his death 
on the 21st. This singular coincidence 
seems a fitting symbol of a brilliant, 
dramatic career. Yet after all it is the 
simple, genial honest character of the 
man we value most, the man who es- 
teemed humor the greatest blessing and 
therefore dispensed it lavishly, who in- 
sisted upon paying his creditors to the 
last cent, who endeared himself to 
those who knew him best by a sterling 
character and loyal friendship. Un- 
surpassed humorist, clever sage, bril- 
liant raconteur, poetic spirit, genuine 
reformer, he was, but best of all—a 
man. 


Reference Aids on Illinois Authors 


By MAE C. HESSLER, Reference Librarian, General Library Division, 
Illinois State Library, Springfield 


A constantly recurring and difficult 
question, in the Reference Department 
of the General Division of the Illinois 
State Library, pertains to Illinois liter- 
ature and its authors, for no adequate 
general survey of this subject or any 
of its divisions or phases seems to have 
been made. Several years ago, at the 
suggestion of Miss Harriet Skogh, I 
decided to gather up some of this ma- 
terial, in my leisure time, not realizing 
what difficulties I would encounter. 
Miss Anne Boyd also encouraged me 
and has been generous with suggestions 
and criticism. 

Most of the requests we have are with 
particular reference: to the contem- 
porary period, but because of my in- 
terest in pioneer things I wished to 
begin at the beginning.. The result is 


that only a rough draft of the first 
period has been completed. 

My plan was to divide the history of 
literature in Illinois into three periods: 
(First) To 1870, (Second) 1870 to 
1900, and (Third) (Contemporary) 
1900 to date; each of these periods to 
be divided by type of literature, such 
as poetry, fiction, history, biography 
and so on. No textbooks, legal or 
technical books were to be included. 
The greatest problem was to determine 
who were Illinois authors, and to make 
some rules for selection. It was 
eventually decided that not only au- 
thors born in the State should be in- 
cluded, but also those who had lived in 
the State for several years. Many au- 
thors can be claimed by several states, 
but in general the aim has been to 
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exclude those doubtful ones to whom 
other states have a better right. Some 
borderline authors were included if they 
had written something on an Illinois 
subject or made a distinct contribution 
to Illinois literature. The rule must 
be elastic to allow for exceptions. The 
information given was to be biographi- 
cal and descriptive but not critical in 
any sense. Since there are so few writ- 
ers in the first period and almost no 
information in print about them it 
seemed best to include every writer 
that could be discovered within the 
limits already mentioned. 


Only a few general accounts are in 
print. An interesting article by Isabel 
Jamison. “Literature and Literary Peo- 
ple of Early Illinois” in the Illinois 
State Historical Society Transactions 
of 1908, (pages 123-139) includes many 
of the more important writers of the 
period and in some cases gives bio- 
graphical information. No references 
are given as to where the material was 
found, but it appears to be accurate. 
An article by A. H. Hirsh “Historical 
Values in the Mid-century Literature 
of the Middle West” (Illinois State 
Historical Society Transactions 1929, 
pages 117-125) tells of the significance 
of pioneer literature to the history of 
this period, but no Illinois authors are 
included in his description. There is 
an article by E. K. Crews called “Tlli- 
nois in Modern Literature” in the 
Illinois State Historical Society Jour- 
nal, July 1910, (pages 26-38). It is 
not as inclusive as the one by Jamison 
and most of the writers mentioned are 
of the later period. Their writings are 
commented on but no biographical in- 
formation is given. Another article, 
by Stuart Brown, called “Some Poets 
of Illinois,” was published in the 
Illinois State Historical Society Jour- 
nal, October 1921, volume 14, (pages 
330-336). It consists almost entirely 
of selections from their poetry. The 
best single source of information on 
the contemporary period is Harry Han- 
sen’s Mid-west Portraits. While it is 
not exclusively about Illinois authors, 
most of them are from [linois. 
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For the historical background of our 
pioneer literature and that of our 
neighboring states there are two excel- 
lent sources. Dorothy Anne Dondores’ 
The Prairie and the Making of Middle 
America (1926), a scholarly and inter- 
esting book, is a study and estimate of 
the influence of the Mississippi Valley 
frontier on American literature, begin- 
ning with the Spanish and French 
explorers in the sixteenth century and 
closing with 1925. Of course only a 
few Illinois writers are of enough sig- 
nificance to be included in such a 
resume. Of greater importance is 
Rusk’s Literature of the Middle West- 
ern Frontier (1925). This thorough 
study of pioneer literature traces the 
cultural beginnings of literary expres- 
sion in its various forms up to 1870. 
Almost all of the second volume is 
given over to bibliographies, exceed- 
ingly valuable to the student of pioneer 
literature. Every type of literature is 
included, but since there were few 
Illinois writers before 1870 who were 
of more than local importance the book 
serves only as a guide or framework 
for further search and study. 


Over a period of 150 years Illinois 
changed from a land occupied by 
Indians to one in which the agri- 
cultural pioneers were establishing 
churches, schools and libraries; and as 
settlements became more permanent the 
conditions for literary expression be- 
came more favorable. The newspapers 
were the first important vehicle of ex- 
— but they will not be discussed 

ere. 


Among the poets of Illinois, during 
this first period, must be mentioned 
Mrs. Robert Morrison of Kaskaskia, a 
talented and charming lady from Balti- 
more who came to [Illinois in 1805. 
She contributed both prose and poetry 
to eastern magazines and newspapers, 
none of which apparently was collected 
and published in book form. That her 
refining influence was felt in this rough 
frontier village is evidenced by the fact 
that she is mentioned in Reynolds’ 
Pioneer History of Illinois (1887), in 
Parrish’s Historic Illinois (1905), in 
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Davidson and Stuve’s Complete His- 
tory of Illimois from 16738 to 1884 
(1884) and in McCormick’s Women of 
Illinois, published in Bloomington in 
1913. 

William Asbury Kenyon has the dis- 
tinction of being the author of the first 
volume of poetry published in this 
State. He seems to have spent only a 
few years in Illinois teaching, but in 
his Miscellaneous Poems (Chicago, 
1845) there are many poems suggested 
by prairie scenes and backwoods cus- 
toms. Very brief information about 
him can be found in Andreas, History 
of Chicago (3 volumes, 1884), Moses’ 
History of Chicago (1895), Cogge- 
shall’s Poets and Poetry of the West 
(1860) and in Appleton’s Cyclopaedia. 

Another woman poet of this early 
period was Mrs. Sara Lett Cotteau, 
wife of a farmer living in LaSalle 
county. After her death the poems 
were collected by her daughter and pub- 
lished under the title Mother's Poems 
(Chicago, 1906). It is evident, from 
her poetry, that she was very well in- 
formed for a pioneer woman, for events 
of the times were the subjects of many 
of her poems. The preface of the book 
gives some information about her and 
other material is to be found in Miss 
Jamison’s article and in the History of 
LaSalle County, Illinois (Chicago, 
1886). 

John Howard Bryant, brother of 
William Cullen Bryant, is the out- 
standing poet of this period. He came 
to Bureau County, Illinois, in 1831, 
was an influential citizen, served in the 
Legislature, and was actively interested 
in a number of things. Many of his 
poems appeared in eastern journals, 
and in 1885 a collection of them was 
published under the title Poems Writ- 
ten from Youth to Old Age. Material 
on Bryant is not difficult to find for 
he is included in the Dictionary of 
American Biography, which has an ex- 
cellent list of additional references. 

During the few years in which Judge 
James Hall lived in Illinois and edited 
the Illinois Monthly Magazine, the 
writing of fiction began. Hall wrote 
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and published his own as well as the 
stories of others, in his magazine. Most 
of them were stories of Indians and 
pioneers, in the style which Hall con- 
sidered realistic, but which was far 
from it in the sense of modern realism. 
He was the author of Letters from the 
West (1829), Legends of the West 
(1832), Tales of the Border (1835) 
and The Harpe’s Head (1833). All 
accounts of frontier literature tell of 
his influence. The article in the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography gives 
a full bibliography. 

Also in the Dictionary is an article 
about John Ludlum McConnell, a na- 
tive of Jacksonville and a lawyer. His 
early novels such as Grahame: or 
Youth and Manhood (1850) and 
Talbot and Vernon (1850) were improb- 
able and melodramatic tales, but his 
Western Characters or Types of Border 
Life in the Western States (1853) is 
a valuable descriptive volume which 
portrays many picturesque frontier 
figures. 

The honor of being the first woman 
novelist of Illinois, and probably the 
first born in the State, goes to Mrs. 
Sarah Marshall Hayden. She was the 
daughter of John Marshall and was 
born in Shawneetown in 1825. At the 
age of 16 she wrote her first novel 
called Early Engagements, which was 
published several years later. This was 
followed in 1854 by a sequel called 
Florence. Many reviews of these 
novels appeared in newspapers of the 
day and were glowing in praise. Mrs. 
Hayden’s daughter, Mrs. H. H. Hayes, 
has kindly supplied me with all the 
information I have about her, for there 
seems to be nothing in print. 


Very different is Mrs. John Kinzie’s 
Wau-bun (1856) which described a 
journey to Chicago and life among the 
Indians. This book has in it the best 
account of the Fort Dearborn massacre 
of 1812 as related by survivors. The 
author’s descriptions indicate an artis- 
tic capacity very unusual on the Ameri- 
can frontier a century ago. Her style 
is unadorned, the story is vivid, and it 
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is fascinating to read even now. “Wau- 
bun” is the Indian term meaning 
“early day”. About the only source for 
information on Mrs. Kinzie is the in- 
troduction to the various editions of 
Wau-bun. 


The most important type of early 
Illinois literature is the historical, and 
several significant histories were writ- 
ten during this period. 


John Reynolds, fourth governor of 
Illinois, and a lawyer, is the author of 
Pioneer History of Illinois (1848) and 
My Own Times (1855). The first is 
a history of the state to 1818 and the 
second covers the period 1800 to 1853. 
Both are valuable primarily because of 
the pictures of pioneer life and the 
biographical accounts of Illinois pio- 
neers. There is an article on Reynolds 
by Jessie McHarry in the Illinois State 
Historical Society Journal April, 1913 
(page 7-57) which includes an excel- 
lent bibliography. 


For the best history of this period 
we turn to Thomas Ford, a lawyer and 
seventh governor of Illinois, whose 
History of Illinois was published in 
1854. It covers the years 1818 to 1847 
and is a valuable source of information, 
particularly on Mormon affairs in Illi- 
nois and the public finance problems 
of that era. There is an article, 
“Governor Ford and His Family,” by 
J. F. Snyder, in the Illinois State His- 
torical Society Journal, July, 1910. 


Ninian Wirt Edwards was the au- 
thor of History of Illimois from 1778 
to 1833 and Life and Times of Ninian 
Edwards (1870), valuable chiefly for 
its source material. Sidney Breese 
wrote Early History of Illinois (1884), 
a scholarly narrative of the period from 
1673 to 1763, from sources found prin- 
cipally in Kaskaskia. A pioneer group 
influential in cultural development was 
that of the English in Edwards County. 
George Flower, one of the leaders, 
wrote an extremely interesting account 
of this in his History of the English 
Settlement in Edwards County, Illi- 
nots. ‘ 
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Additional material on each of these 
historians can be found in the Diction- 
ary of American Biography with bibli- 
ographies, in Bateman’s Historical 
Encyclopedia of Illimois and in the 
National Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography. 

Perhaps the most readable type of 
writing of this period is the auto- 
biography of the Illinois pioneer. The 
logical person to begin with is Black 
Hawk, who is not a pioneer but a 
native. His autobiography has a char- 
acteristically western flavor and simple 
style. It naturally tells the story from 
his point of view and is still of interest. 
Material about him can be found in 
histories of the Black Hawk war and 
in the biographical dictionaries already 
mentioned. 

There are three pioneer preachers of 
Illinois who have left us their stories: 
Philander Chase’s Reminiscences 
(1841-2), Stephen R. Beggs’ Pages 
from the Early History of the West 
and Northwest (1868) and Peter Cart- 
wright’s Autobiography (1857). Chase 
was a pioneer Episcopal Bishop who 
traveled widely over the state and who 
is partly remembered here through his 
effort to establish Jubilee College near 
Peoria. Beggs was a Methodist 
preacher and traveled chiefly in north- 
ern Illinois. The best known of these 
three is Cartwright, another Methodist 
preacher, whose rough and robut per- 
sonality made him very popular. His 
service in Illinois was long and he was 
a tireless traveler. These three stories 
are interesting chiefly because of their 
delineation of frontier life but they al- 
so have value from the point of view of 
early church history in the State. Ma- 
terial on Chase and Cartwright can be 
found in the biographical dictionaries 
mentioned above, as well as from their 
own books. There are several articles 
on Cartwright in the Historical Society 
publications and E. H. Grant in 1931 
published a biography. Material about 
Beggs was found only in Bateman’s 
Historical Encyclopaedia of Illinois. 

One of the most interesting volumes 
of reminiscences is by Mrs. Christiana 
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Holmes Tillson, a lady of refinement 
who came from Massachusetts to Illi- 
nois in 1822. Her Reminiscences of 
Early Life in Illinois describes her trip 
and life in Illinois, and is one of the 
best sources of information on pioneer 
life from 1822 to 1827. She was ob- 
servant, and her command of English 
was superior to that found in most 
other early writings. Her story was 
told in old age for the benefit of her 
youngest daughter. Information about 
her is to be found in Bateman’s His- 
torical Encyclopedia of Illinois and in 
Georgia Osborn’s Brief Biographies of 
the Figurines on Display in the Illinois 
Historical Library (1932). 

To Illinois literature of this period 
belongs Abraham Lincoln, whose quality 
as a statesman has tended to distract 
attention from his unusual literary 
ability. You are all familiar with the 
simplicity and directness of his prose, 
which still remains unsurpassed. 

This is a resume of the material col- 
lected for the first period, the chapters 
on newspapers and controversial litera- 
ture being omitted here. This, then, 
marks the end of the more careful and 
exhaustive part of my study. I regret 
that this bare outline can give no hint 
of the fascination the reading of this 
pioneer literature has had for me. 

Since the time for preparing this 
paper has been so short, it is impossible 
to develop it with any thoroughness. 
A few of the outstanding authors of 
each of the next two periods will be 
mentioned briefly with some informa- 
tion as to where material can be found, 
in the hope that this may serve as a 
guide and be of some practical value 
to you. The chief difficulty now is the 
matter of selecting the most important 
authors and, because there has not been 
time for sufficient research, the selec- 
tion may lack balance and complete- 
ness. 

Miss Dondore in her Prairie and the 
Making of Middle America tells very 
well the story of the literary evolution 
of the middle west and of the tendency 
of western writers to become more ar- 
ticulate in their expression. Romance 
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did not leave Western literature, but 
realism entered into it. It is not until 
toward the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, that Illinois literature 
approaches maturity and attains na- 
tional significance. Most of the writ- 
ers to be mentioned are still of only 
local importance. Grant C. Knight in 
his American Literature and Culture 
(1932) refers to the 1870-1900 period 
as the “Wasted generation”. The Civil 
War disrupted the course of American 
literature and it was not until the 
1890’s that a notable group of Chicago 
writers began doing some fine literary 
work which attracted the attention of 
readers all over the country. There are 
two excellent magazine articles covering 
this period of Chicago writers. First 
is Moses P. Handy’s “Literary Chi- 
cago” in Munsey’s Magazine (12 :77-88, 
October 1894) and the second is Wil- 
liam Dean Howell’s “Certain of the 
Chicago School of Fiction” in the North 
Amerwan Review (176:734-46, May 
1903). Moses in his History of Chr- 
cago (1895), volume 2, pages 128-151, 
has a chapter on “Libraries and Auth- 
ors”, in which he gives rather long lists 
of authors who were prominent in the 
field of fiction, poetry, history, archae- 
ology, medicine, drama, education, 
travel and political science during the 
eighteen nineties. 


With John Hay’s Pike County 
Ballads (1871) frontier poetry was 
lifted to the level of literature. The 
ballads present the rough language and 
crude but intensive ideas frequently 
associated with the west. Hay was 
private secretary to Lincoln, held sev- 
eral diplomatic positions and was es- 
sentially a statesman. You may recall 
that the subtitle of Tyler Dennett’s 
prize winning biography of John Hay 
was “from poetry to politics’. He is 
the author of Castilian Days (1871), 
a novel, The Breadwimners (1884) and 
Poems (1890). His most important 
publication was, with John Nicolay, 
Abraham Lincoln: A History (10 
volumes, 1890). 


Eugene Field, a Chicagoan and a 
thorough Westerner, is important in 
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American literary history because of 
his relation to the West. His verse is 
genial, humorous and sentimental. He 
conducted a humorous newspaper col- 
umn entitled “Sharp and Flats” in the 
Chicago Morning News (later the 
Record). His books include Little 
Book of Profitable Tales (1889), A 
Little Book of Western Verse (1889), 
Songs of Childhood (1894), Echoes 
from the Sabine Farm (1891) and The 
Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac (1896). 

Joseph Kirkland was one of the chief 
exponents of the realistic movement in 
western literature. His most impor- 
that work was Zury: the Meanest Man 
in Spring County (1885). He also 
wrote The McVeys (1888) and The 
Captain of Company K (1891), a story 
of the Civil War. While his novels 
give valuable information about pio- 
neer life and customs, they lack the 
character and vitality to be lasting. 
Kirkland’s most important work is his 
History of Chicago (2 volumes, 
1892-4). His influence on Hamlin 
Garland and others was profound. 

More important is Mrs. Mary Hart- 
well Catherwood, who is the first of 
many romancers. Much of her work 
has a background of Illinois history, 
of which she had made careful study. 
Her longer novels do not have the 
strength of her shorter stories. The 
best known of her works are Romance 
of Dollard (1889) ; The Story of Tonty 
(1890); The Lady of Fort St. John 
(1891), one of her best; Old Kaskaskia 
(1893); The Spirit of an IIlinois 
Town (1897) and Mackinac and Lake 
Stories (1899), which is another of her 
best. Her versatility was unusual and 
she was the pioneer of historical fiction 
writers in Illinois. 

Henry Blake Fuller was another Chi- 
cagoan who may possibly belong to the 
contemporary period, but because most 
of his novels appeared in the eighteen 
nineties he is placed here. The most 
important of his writings was The 
Cliff Dwellers (1893) which was 
another example of western realism. 
There followed The Procession (1895), 
From the Other Side: Stories of 
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Transatlantic Travel (1898), The Last 
Refuge: A Sicilian Romance (1900), 
and Under the Skylights (1901). His 
frequent trips abroad made him cos- 
mopolitan, but it was to the middle 
west and Chicago that he belonged. 
Handy, in his article mentioned above, 
also names such writers as Opie Read, 
Hobart Chatfield Chatfield - Taylor, 
Mrs. Linden Bates, Elizabeth S. Kirk- 
land (sister of Joseph Kirkland), 
Lillian Bell and many others. Addi- 
tional information about most of these 


can be found in the National Cyclo- 


paedia of American Biography, Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biog- 
raphy and in the earlier volumes of 
Who’s Who wn America. 

There were two histories published 
during this period, the first of which 
was Complete History of Illinois, from 
1673 to 1873, by Alexander Davidson 
and Bernard Stuve (1874). The 
authors are hero worshippers and the 
style is amateurish, but the book is not 
without merit. John Moses, who spent 
the greater part of his life in Illinois 
and served the State in numerous 
capacities, toward the end of this pe- 
riod wrote his Illinois: Historical and 
Statistical (2 volumes, 1892). He had 
great personal knowledge of the State, 
and real historical interest. This was 
the best history of Illinois published 
up to this date. Brief information 
about Moses is given in Bateman’s 
Historical Encyclopedia of Illinois. 

Several biographies were published 
during this period, which are of his- 
torical significance chiefly. The first 
of these to appear was E. B. Wash- 
burne’s Sketch of Edward Coles 
(1882). Coles was the second gover- 
nor of Illinois and it was during his 
administration that the struggle to es- 
tablish slavery in Illinois culminated. 
Washburne was from Galena and a 
friend of President Grant, who ap- 
pointed him minister to France. As a 
result of this experience he wrote his 
Recollections of a Minister to France 
(1869-1877), (2 volumes, 1887). A 
sketch of Washburne is in the National 
Cyclopaedia, of American Biography 
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and in Bateman’s Historical Encyclo- 
pedia of Illinois. 

Three notable biographies of Lincoln 
appearing in the later 19th century de- 
serve mention. The first was by Isaac 
Newton Arnold, a lawyer active in 
Illinois politics, and an old and inti- 
mate friend of Lincoln. He wrote a 
History of Abraham Lincoln and the 
Overthrow of Slavery (1867) and Life 
of Benedict Arnold (1880). In 1884 
he wrote a Life of Abraham Lincoln, 
which was an expansion of the History 
and is the best known of his works. 
It was for some time the best biography 
of Lincoln available, although eulo- 
gistic, but has today the value of a 
source. Arnold’s style is clear, simple 
and enjoyable. Lincoln’s law partner, 
William Henry Herndon, is the author, 
with Jesse W. Weik, of Herndon’s 
Lincoln: the True Story of a Great 
Life (3 volumes, 1889). Herndon was 
a great admirer of Lincoln and after 
Lincoln’s death traveled in Kentucky 
and Indiana exhausting the recollec- 
tions of everyone who had known Lin- 
coln personally. The book was greatly 
criticised at the time of its publication, 
but recent opinion is more favorable. 
Perhaps the most ambitious biography 
of Lincoln was that written by his two 
private secretaries, John George Nico- 
lay and John Hay, before mentioned. 
It is a ten volume work entitled 
Abraham Lincoln: A History (1890). 
Fifteen years were spent in writing it, 
after material had been collected and 
arranged. It is impressive because of 
its vastness and historical significance. 

There were a great many personal 
reminiscences written during this pe- 
riod, only a few of which can be men- 
tioned. In 1885, appeared General 
Grant’s Personal Memoirs which was 
written with great skill and character- 
istic simplicity, even though Grant was 
primarily a man of action rather than 
letters. Another Union soldier, also 
from Galena, was Louis Augustus 
Chetlain. After the Civil War he was 
consul at Brussels for a short time, 
then returned to this country and be- 
came a banker in Chicago. His Recol- 
lections (1893) records his personal 
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estimate of many eminent men whom 
he knew well. 

Julian M. Sturtevant was one of the 
“Yale Band” who came to Jacksonville 
in 1830 to be one of the first instructors 
in Illinois College. His services to 
education in Illinois were immeasur- 
able. He wrote several things, best 
among them his Autobiography (1896) 
which was edited by his son and pub- 
lished after his death. The book is 
‘aaa for its glimpses of pioneer 

e. 

Frances E. Willard of Evanston and 
of W. C. T. U. fame wrote among 
other things her autobiography called 
Glimpses of Fifty Years (1889). Her 
other writings were chiefly religious 
and philanthropic in nature. 

John McAuley Palmer, a lawyer, was 
governor of Illinois from 1869 to 1873 
and United States senator from 1891 
to 189%. Returning to his profession 
in 1897, he later edited The Bench and 
Bar of Illinois, (2 volumes, 1899) and 
wrote his Personal Recollections of 
John M. Palmer: the Story of an Ear- 
nest Life (1901). 

Gustave Koerner, a jurist and states- 
man, was a leader of the very interest- 
ing and cultured German colony which 
settled in St. Clair County. He was 
a friend of Lincoln, who appointed him 
minister to Spain. After 1876 he re- 
tired from public life and wrote his 
valuable historical study, the trans- 
lated title of which is The German Ele- 
ment in the United States of North 
America (1880). Because of his keen- 
ness, sympathy and calm judgment he 
was unusually qualified for writin 
history. Shortly before his death, oul 
at the suggestion of his children, he 
wrote his Memoirs of Gustave Koerner, 
1809-1896 (1909), a most engrossing 
biography. 

Articles on each of these authors are 
to be found in the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography except for Sturtevant 
and Miss Willard, and they will no 
doubt be included in subsequent vol- 
umes. Annotations for several of these 
historical books were found in those ar- 
ticles and in Larned’s Literature of 
American History (1902). 
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It is during the contemporary pe- 
riod, after 1900, that literature in 
Illinois, particularly in Chicago, can 
be said to have arrived. Material in 
all forms is abundant, the chief prob- 
lem being one of selection. Harry 
‘Hansen’s Midwest Portraits (1923) is 
the logical beginning. There are sepa- 
rate chapters on some of the outstand- 
ing authors, and a chapter called 
Three Million Marching Men treats 
many others briefly. In Manly and 
Rickert’s Contemporary American Int- 
erature (1929) there is a list of authors 
by place and birth. Some of those 
listed for Illinois can scarcely be con- 
sidered so because of short residence in 
the State, but the list is worth while. 

Pattee in The New American Later- 
ature: a Survey (1930) covers the 
period from 1890 to 1930. It is inter- 
esting to note that more than half the 
authors discussed in any account of 
contemporary literature in America are 
from the West—particularly Chicago. 
Pattee (in New American Literature, 
p. 330-1) says that during this period 
New England influence on American 
literature passed and the tide of young 
westerners, hungry for literary expres- 
sion, found their way to Chicago, fre- 
quently to newspaper offices. 

In 1920 Henry L. Mencken wrote 
for the London Nation an article “In 
Praise of Chicago”. (Reprinted in 
Publishers’ Weekly June 26, 1920, p. 
1981-2) in which he called Chicago 
“the real capital of the United States”. 
His explanation of the movement of 
literary influence from the East to Chi- 
cago is worth reading. I quote one 
paragraph: “In Chicago there is the 
mysterious something that makes for 
individuality, personality, charm; in 
Chicago a spirit broods upon the face 
of the waters. Find a writer who is 
undubitably an American in every 
pulse beat, snort and adenoid, an 
American who has something new and 
peculiarly American to say and who 
says it in an unmistakable American 
way, and nine times out of ten you 
will find that he has some sort of con- 
nection with the Gargantuan and in- 
ordinate abattoir by Lake. Michigan— 
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that he was bred there or got his start 
there or passed through there in the 
days when he was young and tender.” 

In a book compiled by Glenn A. 
Bishop called Chacago’s Accomplish- 
ments and Leaders (1932) there is a 
short article by John Drury entitled 
“Chicago and Its Place in Litera- 
ture”. This article refers to Mencken’s 
essay quoted above, and goes on to say 
that in 1926 Mencken changed his 
mind, and Samuel Putnam, also an 
Easterner, agreed with him and wrote 
an article for the American Mercury 
called “Chicago: an Obituary” (8 :417- 
25, Ag. ’26). Whether one approves 
his thesis or not, the essay gives a good 
resume of literary Chicago and a 
lengthy list of its authors. Llewellyn 
Jones in his “Chicago—Our Literary 
Crater” (Bookman 60:566-7, Ja. ’25) 
is more hopeful of the future. 

In 1912 Harriet Monroe began pub- 
lishing Poetry: a magazine of verse in 
Chicago, and this small magazine has 
been very influential in gaining recog- 
nition for poets. Miss Monroe has 
published several volumes of her own 
poetry, among them You and I (1914), 
The Difference and Other Poems 
(1923) and Chosen Poems: a Selection 
from My Books of Verse (1935). She 
has edited New Poetry, a volume of 
twentieth century poetry. 

Vachel Lindsay was insistently of 
Springfield, Illinois, although he 
studied at the Art Institute in Chicago 
and spent some years elsewhere. The 
rhythmic quality of his poems and his 
dramatic way of chanting them made 
him unique; but more than that his 
versatility, daring originality, deep 
sense of social justice, brilliant imagery 
and high idealism gave him the recog- 
nition he deserved in the New Poetry 
Movement. Some of his best known 
titles are General Booth Enters Into 
Heaven (1913), The Congo (1914), 
Collected Poems (1923), in which ap- 
peared an illuminating autobiographi- 
cal introduction, and Selected Poems 
(1931). His prose works include 
Adventures While Preaching the Gospel 
of Beauty (1914) and Handy Guide 
for Beggars (1916). 
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Another poet who was greatly en- 
couraged by Harriet Monroe’s maga- 
zine Poetry was Edgar Lee Masters. 
His Spoon River Anthology (1915) is 
the most important of his many vol- 
umes of poetry and prose. Other books 
of poetry are Songs and Satires (1916), 
Starved Rock (1919) and Domesday 
Book (1920). Among his novels per- 
haps his best is Children of the Market 
Place (1922), an historical novel with 
Stephen A. Douglas for the central 
character. He also wrote Lincoln the 
Man (1931), which is bitterly critical 
of Lincoln. His Vachel Lindsay has 
just been published (1935). 

Poetry also brought to notice Carl 
Sandburg, who was unknown until he 
won the Levinson prize for his poem 
“Chicago.” In 1916 his first volume of 
poetry Chicago Poems appeared. This 
was followed by Corn Huskers (1918), 
Smoke and Steel (1920), The Ameri- 
can Songbag (1927), a compilation of 
ballads, and Good Morning, America 
(1928). He has also written a biog- 
raphy of Lincoln and one of Mrs. 
Lincoln. 

Lew Sarett, a professor of speech at 
Northwestern University is perhaps 
more familiar with nature and Indian 
life than any other poet. His works 
are: Many Many Moons (1920), The 
Box of God (1922), Slow Smoke 
(1925) and Wings Against the Moon 
(1932). 

Eunice Tietjens has been on the staff 
of Poetry since 1913. She has traveled 
much, but her home has always been 
in Chicago. Her poems include: 
Profiles from China (1917), Body and 
Raiment (1919) and Profiles from 
Home (1925). She has also written 
a novel called Jake (1921) and some 
children’s books. 

The Chicago Anthology, a Collection 
of Verse from the Work of Chicago 
Poets (1916) contains a selection made 
by C. G. Blanden and Minna Mathison 
and has an introduction by Llewellyn 
Jones. No information is given about 
the authors but it is useful for the 
names it gives. There is just off the 
press a volume called Jilinois Poets, 
which is an anthology of sixty-four 
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contemporaries. It includes the poetry 
of J. U. Nicolson, Dorothy Aldis, Mar- 
jorie Barrows,. Frederick Blankner, 
Thomas Curtis Clark, Glenn Ward 
Dresbach, Horace Spencer Fiske, 
Louise Ayres Garnett, Agnes Lee, Vin- 
cent Starrett and Marjorie Allen Seif- 
fert and many others. No information - 
about the authors is given but brief 
notes on some of them can be found 
in Who’s Who in America. Biographies 
of most of these poets can be found in 
Who’s Who Among North American 
Authors (1933-35), in which there is 
also a list of authors and writers by 
states and countries as well as a list 
of poets by states. Some of the last 
chapters of Bruce Weirick’s From 
Whitman to Sandburg in American 
Poetry (1924) are helpful in making 
a general survey of contemporary 
poetry. 

Of the fiction writers there are two 
who perhaps belong more to the period 
of 1870-1900 but who are included 
here because their books were pnblished 
during this contemporary period. They 
are Clark E. Carr of Galesburg and 
Randall Parrish of Kewanee, both of 
whom were lawyers. Carr was active 
in public affairs in Illinois and Par- 
rish later took up newspaper work. 
Both used Illinois as the background 
of their historical novels. Carr’s Illini 
(1904) is a fictionized account of the 
years preceding the Civil War in Illi- 
nois. He also wrote a biography My 
Day and Generation (1908) and Life 
of Stephen A.Douglas (1909). Parrish 
wrote many novels, some of which are: 
When Wilderness Was King (1904), 
My Lady of the North (1904), Sword 
of the Old Frontier (1905), Historic 
Illinois (1905), The Great Plains 
(1907), Love Under Fire (1911), 
Maid of the Forest (1913) and The 
Devil’s Own (1917). 

Another novelist whose books were 
being published along with Carr’s and 
Parrish’s is Robert Herrick, although 
he is decidedly of the contemporary 
period and can in no way be compared 
with them. His work is thoughtful 
and realistic and he writes of the prob- 
lems in human lives. Some of his 
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books are: The Gospel of Freedom 
(1896), The Common Lot (1904), To- 
gether (1908), His Great Adventure 
(1913), Waste (1924), Chimes (1926) 
and Sometime (1933). He was also 
a writer of short stories. In contrast 
to Herrick, Emerson Hough was a 
journalist, traveler and a writer of out- 
door historical westerns. His _ best 
known novels are: The Mississippi 
Bubble (1902), 54-40 or Fight (1909), 
The Covered Wagon (1922) and North 
of 36 (1923). 


There are two women, sisters, who 
are prominent writers of fiction in Chi- 
cago at present. They are Janet 
Ayer Fairbanks and Margaret Ayer 
Barnes. In 1926 Mrs. Barnes was in 
a serious automobile accident in 
France. During her long conval- 
escence, to amuse herself she wrote 
short stories which, to her surprise, 
sold. These were collected and pub- 
lished under the title Prevailing Winds 
(1928). Her novels which have been 


popular are: Years of Grace (1930), 


Westward Passage (1931) and Within 
This Present (1933). She has written 
three plays. Mrs. Fairbanks was also 
born in Chicago and has spent most of 
her life there. Some of her novels are 
The Smiths (1925), The Lion’s Den 
(1930) and Bright Land (1932). The 
last is a novel of Galena in its heydey. 

In addition to the references already 
mentioned information on a few of the 
authors discussed here can be found in 
C. C. Baldwin’s Men Who Make Our 
Novels (1924) and in Carl Van 
Doren’s Contemporary American Nov- 
elists, 1900-1920 (1922). 


The Van Doren’s, both Carl and 
Mark, were born and educated in Illi- 
nois, although in later years they have 
lived in New York, where they are 
engaged in literary editing and writ- 
ing. Among Carl Van Doren’s books, 
in addition to the one mentioned above, 
are: Many Minds (1924), Other 


Provinces (1925), a novel The Ninth 
Wave (1926), Swift, a biography of 
the English writer (1930), Sinclair 
Lewis: a Biographical Sketch (1933), 
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American Interature (1933) and a num- 
ber of short stories. Mark Van Doren 
has written critical studies of the work 
of Thoreau and of Dryden, several 
volumes of poetry, the latest of these 
A Winter Diary and Other Poems 
(1935), and very recently, a novel The 
Transients (1935). 

Another literary critic whom Illinois 
can claim because of many years of 
teaching at the University of Illinois 
is Stuart Pratt Sherman. He wrote 
a biography of Matthew Arnold in 
1917, but is better known by his criti- 
cal essays, among which are Americans 
(1922), My Dear Cornelia, (1924), 
Points of View (1924), Critical Wood- 
cuts (1926) and Emotional Discovery 
of America (1932). 

Harry Hansen was literary editor of 
the Chicago Daily News for several 
years and actively participated in the 
Middle Western literary movement go- 
ing to New York, where he is now book 
critic for the New York World-Tele- 
gram. His Mid-West Portraits (1923) 
has been referred to several times in 
this paper; in 1924 he published Carl 
Sandburg: the Man and His Poetry 
and a novel Your Life Lies Before 
You has been announced for October 
publication (1935). 

Hamlin Garland is a writer very 
difficult to place geographically. Al- 
though his residence in Chicago was 
not over a great many years he is in- 
cluded because at the beginning of the 
Midwest literary movement he was un- 
doubtedly an influential and active 
member of the group as is evident in 
his Roadside Meetings (1930). His 
writings show a remarkable versatility 
for he has published poems, plays, 
novels, short stories, critical essays, a 
biography of Grant, a book of travel 
and his autobiographical novels. A 
list of these complete to 1929 can be 
found in Manly and Rickert’s Contem- 
porary American Literature. 


No account of contemporary litera- 
ture is complete without the name of 
the very popular Finley Peter Dunne, 
the creator of Mr. Dooley. His articles 
were very widely read during the first 
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years of the 20th century and they ap- 
peared later in book form. 

Among several Illinoisans more 
noted in other fields than in literary 
work there are two deserving of special 
mention here. Clarence Darrow, noted 
Chicago lawyer, wrote among other 
things two novels, Farmington (1904) 
and An Eye for an Eye (1905), as well 
as Crime, its Causes and Treatment. 
(1922) and The Story of My Life 
(1932), an autobiography. Jane Ad- 
dams, the social worker, wrote several 
volumes in the interest of peace and 
social work. Her best known books 
are Twenty Years at Hull House 
(1910) and Second Twenty Years at 
Hull House (1930). Since her death 
a few months ago her nephew, James 
Weber Linn, has written Jane Addams: 
a Biography (1935). He has been pro- 
fessor of English at the University of 
Chicago for several years and is the 
author of two novels and several text- 
books. 

Aside from the authors mentioned 
here, there are many others of more or 
less importance who have not been in- 
cluded. The list is so long it is im- 
possible to make it complete. There 
are also several writers who are claimed 
by other states, and it is difficult to 
draw the line definitely. This is true 
of Ernest Hemingway, Mary Austin, 
Brand Whitlock, Frank and Charles G. 
Norris, William Vaughn Moody, Floyd 
Dell and many others. Biographical 
material on practically all of these 
writers can be found in Living Authors 
(1931) and in Authors, Today and 
Yesterday (1933), both published by 
H. W. Wilson. In the second of these 
there is a bibliography of additional 
material at the end of each article. 

It is regretted that time did not per- 
mit sufficient research to include [Illi- 
nois dramatists and essayists. Neither 
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was it possible to note the fine works 
in history, and the social and political 
sciences, of which so many have been 
written by professors connected with 
the colleges and universities in the 
State. Before closing, however, I wish 
to mention The Centennial History of 
Illinois in six volumes, an exceedingly 
fine work edited by Clarence Walworth 
Alvord. The volumes are written by 
S. J. Buck, C. W. Alvord, T. C. Pease, 
A. C. Cole, E. L. Bogart, C. M. Thomp- 
son and J. M. Mathews. Each volume 
has a chapter on the cultural advance 
in the State which includes literature 
only briefly. Theodore Calvin Pease’s 
very useful Story of Illinois, published 
in 1925 is based on material in this 
Centennial History. The most re- 
cently-published history is by former 
Governer Dunne, Illinois, the Heart of 
the Nation (5 volumes, 1933), the last 
three volumes of which are mainly 
biographical. 


From the time of Marquette’s visit 
in the Illinois country to the publica- 
tion of Peck’s Guide for Emigrants in 
1831 literary expression in Illinois was 
practically non-existent. As Dresbach 
says in the Foreword of Iilinois Poets: 
“The first poets of Illinois were pio- 
neers whose only remembered lines 
were the furrows through the rich 
prairie sod and the lines of clearings 
in the woodlands.” In the more than 
100 years since 1831, however, writers 
of Illinois have contributed greatly to 
the development of a _ distinctively 
American and Western literature. The 
State is no longer inarticulate. A sur- 
vey of this country’s literary work of 
the last 40 years makes one wonder 
whether Illinois has not attained the 
distinction of being able to claim by 
birth or adoption, more nationally 
known authors than any other State. 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday, 8:00 P. M. 


Greetings 
Group of songs 


Early Literary Visitors to Rock River Valley 


Informal reception. 


Dr. Gordon Keith Chalmers 
Editha Underhill 
Helen L. Drew 


Loan exhibits of paintings in Middle Hall. 
Visit Maddox House Book Shop and Rockford College Library. 


Literary Visitors to the Rock River Valley 
1832—1882 


By HELEN L. DREW, Professor of Literature, Rockford College 


Note: 


and Princeton and the libraries of the University of Chicago and 
courtesy of whose custodians it owes its existence. 


in other communities in our State. 


The venerable aspect of the usual 
pictures of Bryant, Lowell, and Emer- 
son make us think of those and others 
of the great American writers as 
having lived long ago. The fact, too, 
that most of their lives were spent on 
the eastern seaboard tends again to 
make us regard them as having noth- 
ing to do with us in the Middle West. 
But a surprising number of them have 
some connection with Rockford and its 
vicinity. 

Much of what I shall tell has only 
anecdotal value. The editorial com- 
ment on the visits of these writers is 
often more revealing of journalistic 
frankness than it is significant for 
literary history. But I hope that there 
will emerge for you as there has for 
me a sense of the importance of Rock- 
ford and Dixon as towns to which 
many of the eminent literary men of 
the 19th century came—towns which 
shared, to a higher degree than some 
places, that second aspiration of the 
pioneer, to enrich life in the new 
country by the means he had known in 
the East. It is interesting to have al- 
so the pictures of our prairies one hun- 
dred years ago. So obscured by build- 
ing and cultivation is the original 
physical aspect of our country that we 
little realize how impressive the scenic 
beauty of the Rock valley was to those 
who reached it after travelling over the 
prairie on horseback, in lumber wagons, 


The work for this paper was done in the public libraries of Rockford, 


Dixon, 
Rockford College, to the 
There are similar stories to be unearthed 


or even by the first railways. Fortu- 
nately some of our guests described it 
as they saw it then. 


William Cullen Bryant 


The first of American writers of as- 
sured reputation to visit Illinois was 
William Cullen Bryant. In 1830 and 
1831 his brothers, Arthur and John, 
had migrated from Massachusetts, 
coming first to Jacksonville and then 
settling at Princeton, where only a lit- 
tle later another and then another 
brother came, the last bringing their 
mother and sister with him. It was 
thus family ties which called William 
Cullen, already a traveller, to the Mid- 
dle West. During forty years there- 
after he made visits of sufficient dura- 
tion to allow him to see much of the 
country, and at such intervals as en- 
abled him to speak of the changes that 
occurred between them. 

A letter to Richard Henry Dana 
gives us his first experience in minia- 
ture. Later observers were to repeat 


that the prairies looked like a country 


that had been inhabited. 


“T have seen the great west where 
I ate corn bread and hominy, slept in 
log houses, with twenty men, women, 
and children in the same room... 


At Jacksonville, where my two broth- 
ers live, I got on a horse and travelled 
about a hundred miles to the north- 
ward over the immense prairies, with 
scattered settlements on the edge of 
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groves. These prairies, of a soft, fer- 
tile garden soil, and a smooth, undu- 
lating surface, on which you may put 
a horse to full speed, covered with high 
thinly growing grass, full of weeds and 
gaudy flowers, and destitute of bushes 
or trees, perpetually brought to my 
mind the idea of their having been 
once cultivated. They looked to me 
like the fields of a race which had 
passed away, whose enclosures and 
habitations had decayed, but on whose 
vast and rich plains, smoothed and 
levelled by tillage, the forest had not 
yet encroached.” * 


A particular aspect of the prairies 
he describes elsewhere: 


“The prairies of the West, with an 
undulating surface, rolling prairies, as 
they are called, present to the unac- 
customed eye a singular spectacle when 
the shadows of the clouds are passing 
rapidly over them. The face of the 
ground seems to fluctuate and toss like 
billows of the sea.”? 


It was this aspect of the prairies 
that was described in one of the four 
poems of his that we can surely iden- 
tify as being written in Illinois, “The 


Prairies.” 


“These are the gardens of the Desert, 
these 

The unshorn fields, boundless and 
beautiful, 

For which the speech of England has 
no name— 

~~ Prairies. I behold them for the 

rst, 

And my heart swells, while the dilated 
sight 

Takes in the encircling vastness. Lo! 
they stretch 

In airy undulations, far away, 

As if the ocean, in his gentlest swell, 

Stood still, with all his rounded bil- 
lows fixed, 

And motionless forever. — Motion- 
less ?— 

No—they are all unchained again. 
The clouds 

Sweep over with their shadows, and, 
beneath, 

The surface rolls and fluctuates to the 
eye; 

Dark hollows seem to glide along and 


The hand that built the firmament 
hath heaved 

And smoothed these verdant swells, 
and sown their slopes 

With herbege, planted them with is- 
land groyvs, 

And hedg: * them round with forests. 


In these plains 

The bison feeds no more. Twice 
twenty leagues 

Beyond remotest smoke of hunter’s 
camp, 

Roams the majestic brute, in herds 
that shake 

The earth with thundering steps—yet 
here I meet 

His ancient footprints stamped beside 
the pool. 


“Still this great solitude is quick with 
life. 

Myriads of insects, gaudy as the flow- 
ers 

They flutter over, gentle quadrupeds, 

And birds, that scarce have learned 
the fear of man, 

Are here, and sliding reptiles of the 
ground, 

Startlingly beautiful. The graceful 
deer 

Bounds to the wood at my approach. 
The bee, 

A more adventurous colonist than 
man, 

With whom he came across the east- 
ern deep, 

Fills the savannas with his murmur- 
ings, 

And hides his sweets, as in the golden 


age, 

Within the hollow oak. I listen long 

To his domestic hum, and think I 
hear 

The sound of that advancing multitude 

Which soon shall fill these deserts. 
From the ground 

Comes up the laugh of children, the 
soft voice 

Of maidens, and sweet and solemn 


hymn 

Of Sabbath worshippers. The low of 
herds 

Blends with the rustling of the heavy 
grain 

Over the dark brown furrows. All at 
once 

A fresher wind sweeps by, and breaks 
my dream, 

And I am in the wilderness alone.” 


Bryant made another trip to Illinois, 


chase this time to Princeton, in 1841. Then 
The sunny ridges on the next, in 1846, jouncing out 


Man hath no part in all this glorious from Chicago in a stage coach, “the 
work: most absurd kind of carriage for the 


1In W. A. Bradley, William Cullen Bryant, E. M. L., 140. 
2? Bryant’s note to “The Prairies’, Poetical Works, Raton edition, p. 409. 
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roads of this country that could be de- 
vised” *, he noticed the changes that 
had occurred in the interval. 


“I was struck with the difference 
which five years had made in the as- 
pect of the country. Frame or brick 
houses in many places had taken the 
places of log-cabins; the road for long 
distances now passed between fences, 
the broad prairie, inclosed, was turned 
into immense fields of maize, oats, and 
wheat, and was spotted here and there 
with young orchards, or little groves, 
and clumps of bright-green locust-trees, 
and where the prairie remained open, 
it was now depastured by large herds 
of cattle, its herbage shortened, and its 
flowers less numerous.” * 


But in spite of increased cultivation 
the wild strawberries were still thick, 
the prairie hens so numerous that a 
settler with his gun could get in a 
quarter hour “half a dozen birds which 
in the New York market would cost 
two dollars a pair.” And thickets of 
wild crab grew everywhere and fur- 
nished pie for prairie-hen dinners. 


It was at Dixon that Bryant made 
acquaintance with the Rock river, 
“with its rapid stream, its noble groves, 
its banks disposed in natural terraces, 
with fresh springs gushing at their 
foot, and airy prairies stretching away 
from their summits.” 


“In the neighborhood of Dixon a 
class of emigrants have established 
themselves more opulent and more lux- 
urious in their tastes than most of 
the settlers in the western country. 
Some of these have built elegant homes 
on the left bank of the river amidst 
the noble trees which seem to have 
grown up for that very purpose. In- 
deed, when I looked at them I could 
hardly persuade myself that they had 
not been planted to overshadow older 
habitations. From the door of one of 
these dwellings I surveyed a prospect 
of exceeding beauty. The windings of 
the river allowed us a sight of its wa- 
ters and its beautifully diversified 
banks to a great distance each way, 
and in one direction a high prairie 
region was seen above the woods that 
fringed the course of this river of a 
lighter green than they, and touched 


; Letters of a Travelier, p. 262. 
* Tbid., p. 263. 
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with the golden light of the setting 

sun.” * 

One of the homes was probably that 
of Alexander Charters, a hospitable 
Irishman, who maintained open house 
at Hazelwood, situated on a bluff on 
the west bank of the Rock above Dixon, 
and who entertained among many oth- 
= Bryant, Margaret Fuller, and Lin- 
coln. 


After this enthusiasm we are not 
surprised to learn of Bryant’s making 
inquiries at land offices and writing 
his brother John that he was thinking 
of selling his interest in the New York 
Evening Post “and coming out to the 
western country with a few thousand 
dollars to try my fortune.”* nor to 
learn that between lending money to 
his brothers and buying property he in- 
vested many hundred doilars in Illi- 
nois. 


It may interest you to know that 
Cyrus Bryant, brother to William Cul- 
len, “started and organized the first 
Library Association in Bureau County, 
which consisted of about a dozen citi- 
zens of Princeton. He drafted the 
constitution and by-laws, was its first 
president and made the first purchase 
of books, consisting of history, biogra- 
phy, travels, science, poetry and ro- 
mance, . . . . about one hundred fifty 
volumes, which were afterwards in- 
creased to some two hundred fifty or 
three hundred.” * 


Margaret Fuller 


Margaret Fuller, the lady of Trans- 
cendentalism, who taught for Bronson 
Alcott in his school in Boston, held 
“conversations” that were the rival of 
his own, and was of great aid to Emer- 
son and Thoreau in editing The Dial, 
was an early visitor to the Rock River 
valley, where her bachelor uncle prac- 
ticed law in Oregon. In 1843, she 
and the Unitarian preacher, James 
Freeman Clarke, and his sister spent 


5 Letters for the New York Evening Post, dated Princeton, Ill., June 21, 1841, quoted in 


Dizon Telegraph, June 27, 1878. 


*Letter to brother John, Sameer 1836. 
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what she called in her book about it 
a “Summer on the Lakes” and jour- 
neyed out to the river, as she writes 
to Emerson, “in a strong vehicle called 
a lumber wagon which defied all the 
jolts and wrenches incident to wood 
paths, mud holes, and the fording of 
creeks.” § 


Now Margaret Fuller was the sort of 
person who as far as she could appro- 
priated the universe to herself. What 
will she say of the new country, so dif- 
ferent from her East? 


“At first, the prairie seemed to speak 
of the very desolation of dullness. Af- 
ter sweeping over the vast monotony 
of the lakes to come to this monotony 
of land, with all around a limitless ho- 
rizon,—to walk, and walk, and run, 
but never climb, oh! it was too dreary 
for any but a Hollander to bear. How 
the eye greeted the approach of a sail, 
or the smoke of a steamboat; it seemed 
that anything so animated must come 
from a better land, where mountains 
gave religion to the scene.”® 


ome with greater familiarity she 

gnized “. . a grandeur in 

the feeling that I might continue that 

walk, if I had any seven-leagued mode 

of conveyance to save fatigue, for hun- 

dreds of miles without an obstacle and 
without a change. 


ws . . after I had ridden out, and 
seen the flowers, and observed the sun 
set with that calmness seen only in 
the prairies, and the cattle winding 
slowly to their homes in the ‘island 
groves’,—most peaceful of sights,—I 
began to love, because I began to know 
the scene, and shrank no longer from 
“the encircling vastness.” * 


The social and intellectual life of 
the people who lived on the prairies, 
however, was less pleasing to her than 
the landscape. 


“In the general dullness that broods 
over this land where so little genius 
flows, and care, business, and fashion- 
able frivolity are equally dull, unspeak- 
able is the relief of some flashes of 
vivacity, some sparkles of wit. Of 
course it is hard enough for those, 
most natively disposed that way, to 


§ Letter fesed < Chicago, 4th August, 1848. 
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strike fire.” And she adds, without 
apparent doubt of her own capacity, “I 
would willingly be the tinder to pro- 
mote the cheering blaze.” ™ 


Always in consideration of the new 
country in the Middle West there 
creeps in a comparison of it to the 
East. This is not something Margaret 
Fuller introduced. She found it here 
in the minds of self-conscious settlers, 
who, after all, had formed their stand- 
ards where they grew up and though 
they had voluntarily left the East, 
seemed always to be defending the land 
of their choice or striving to approach 
the pattern of life they had left. How 
did Margaret’s independent mind deal 
with that phenomenon? 


“Everywhere the fatal spirit of imi- 
tation, of reference to European stand- 
ards, penetrates, and threatens to 
blight whatever of original growth 
might adorn the soil. 

“Their grand ambition for their chil- 
dren is to send them to school in 
some Eastern city, the measure most 
likely to make them useless and un- 
happy at home. I earnestly hope that, 
ere-long, the existence of good schools 
near themselves, planned by persons 
of sufficient thought to meet the wants 
of the place and time, instead of copy- 
ing New York or Boston, will correct 
this mania. Instruction the children 
want to enable them to profit by the 
great natural advantages of their po- 
sition; but methods copied from the 
education of some English Lady Au- 
gusta are as ill suited to the daughter 
of an Illinois farmer, as satin shoes 
to climb the Indian mounds.”” 


But as the party crossed the river at 
Dixon, tarried as guests at Mr. Char- 
ter’s hospitable Hazelwood, made their 
way up to Oregon, and shared in a 
Fourth of July celebration, the beauty 
of the valley so ravished Miss Fuller, 
that it was that rather than any hu- 
man deficiencies which left its final 
impression upon her. She did not 
wonder that Blackhawk and his band 
returned to pass the summer in this 
beautiful region “when he drew upon 
himself the warfare in which he was 


Quoted in Higginson, Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 


® Summer on the Lakes, in At Home and Abroad, 1895, pp. 25-26. 
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finally vanquished.”** She thought 
with Bryant that the iand looked as 
though it had once been cultivated. 


“. , . . the stately parks, scattered 
at graceful intervals by the decorous 
hand of art, the frequent deer, and 
the peaceful herd of cattle that make 
picture of the plain, all suggest more 
of the masterly mind of man, than the 
prodigal, but careless, motherly love of 
nature. Especially is this true of the 
Rock River country. The river flows 
sometimes through these parks and 
lawns, then betwixt high bluffs, whose 
grassy ridges are covered with fine 
trees, or broken with crumbling stone, 
that easily assumes the forms of but- 
tress, arch, and clustered columns.”™ 

“At Oregon, the beauty of the scene 
was of even a more sumptuous charac- 
ter than at our former stopping place. 
Here swelled the river in its boldest 
course, interspersed by halcyon isles 
on which nature had lavished all her 
prodigality, in tree, vine, and flower, 
banked by noble bluffs, three hundred 
feet high, their sharp ridges as ex- 
quisitely definite as the edge of a shell; 
their summits adorned with the same 
beautiful trees, and with buttresses of 
rich rock, crested with old hemlocks. 

“The aspect of this country was to 
me enchanting, beyond any I have ever 
seen, from its fullness of expression, its 
bold and impassioned sweetness .. . 
The fragments of rocks touch it with 
a wildness and liberality which give 
just the needed relief. I should never 
be tired here, though I have elsewhere 
seen countries of more secret and al- 
luring charms, better calculated to 
stimulate and suggest. Here the eye 
and heart are filled.” * 

. . Two of the boldest bluffs 
are " called the Deer’s Walk, (not be 
cause deer do not walk there,) and 
the Eagle’s Nest. The latter I visited 
one glorious morning; it was that of 
the fourth of July, and certainly I 
think that I had never felt so happy 
that I was born in America. Woe to 
all country folks that never saw this 
spot, never swept an enraptured gaze 
over the prospect that stretched be- 
neath. I do believe Rome and Flor- 
ence are suburbs compared to this capi- 
tol of Nature’s art.” 


On July 6, Miss Fuller left Oregon, 
announcing her departure in verses 


3 Swmmer on the Lakes, p. 32. 
4 Thid., p. 32-33. 


id., p. 51. 
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called “Farewell to Rock River Val- 
ley,” the language of which tempts one 
to read with some exaggeration. 


“Farewell, ye soft and sumptuous soli- 
tudes! 
Ye fairy distances, ye lordly woods, 


I go—and if I nevermore may steep 
-~ = heart in your enchantments 
Yet ae to itself that heart may say. 

Be not exacting; thou hast lived one 

day.” * 

The party took its course up the 
Kishwaukee to Belvidere, where Mar- 
garet bought her brother Arthur, just 
graduating from Harvard, the school 
building and its grounds which had 
been Newton Academy.’® Here he 
lived for about two years as “teacher 
and missionary”, as one account puts 
it. 

Whether she served as tinder to help 
enkindle life in the valley, “the visit 
of the gifted . . . . woman was long 
remembered, and nearly forty years 
afterward the spring she had named 
Ganymede’s Spring at the base of 
Eagle’s Nest bluff, beneath the cedars 
on the crest of which she had written 
“Ganymede to His Eagle,” and the 
large island just downstream, named 
Margaret Fuller’s island, were dedicat- 
ed as memorials to her.2® Such an 
honor has not been done, so far as i 
know, to any other literary visitor to 
our valley. 


John Greenleaf Whittier 


John Greenleaf Whittier did not 
range so far from home as to come to 
Illinois. He has his connection with 
our valley, however, in the person of 
Dr. George Haskell, now proved, I 
think to be the schoolmaster of 
“Snowbound,” who came to Illinois in 
1831, ascended the Rock River in 1838 
in the “Gypsy,” the first steamboat to 
arrive in Rockford, and here practiced 
medicine and grew fruit. Haskell 


148 Charles A. Church, pitery, of Deckiee’ and Winnebago County, p. 287. 
American 
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2 Way, Rock River Valley, I, p. 581. 
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park, Haskell avenue, and Haskell 
school still bear his name among us. 
Local tradition has told you that he 
died without knowing that his Haver- 
hill pupil had painted his portrait. He 
probably left here without knowing, at 
least, for the poem was not written 
until the year he moved to New Jersey. 
It is interesting that Whittier’s teacher 
in Haverhill should later become one 
of the first trustees of Rockford Fe- 
male Seminary. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


To no one agency do we owe as 
many of the visits of eminent literary 
men as to the Young Men’s Associa- 
tion, organized in 1852 “for the pur- 
pose of bringing to Rockford the most 
popular lecturers of the day.” It 
brought to the “metropolis of the 
northern prairies” Emerson, Greeley, 
Lowell, and Bayard Taylor, and oth- 
ers who now seem less eminent: John 
Pierpont, William Stark, John G. 
Saxe, Park Benjamin, and E. P. Whip- 
ple, but who seemed to please their 
audiences as well. They labored 
against all those difficulties that beset 
the program chairman of today, great- 
ly aggravated by primitive conditions 
of transportation. More than once 
from Dixon or Rockford sleighs were 
sent to bring the speaker from trains 
that could not make their way for 
snow-drifts. They were not .always 
able to get their speakers there, but 
they made careful plans. A similar 
association in Dixon had a similar pur- 
pose. In 1855, a Cincinnati paper 
commented : 


“Decidedly the best course of lectur- 
ers for the coming winter that we have 
yet seen noticed was announced by the 
spirited little town of Dixon in IIli- 
nois. The program contains the names 
of the best speakers and thinkers of 
the age and the list is superior to any 
yet announced even in our leading 
metropolitan cities. Honor to Dixon.”™ 


Rather early in its career the Young 
Men’s Association of Rockford aspired 
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to Ralph Waldo Emerson, who on Sun- 
day, February 3, 1854, spoke to them 
at seven o’clock in the evening in War- 
ner’s Hall, over the northeast corner 
of State and Main Streets. Advanced 
notice in the Rock River Democrat 
had assured the town that he was a 
“genuine poet and philosopher’, had 
quoted the Westminister Gazette's state- 
ment that he was “the most original 
man in America”, and had urged at- 
tendance saying, “We anticipate a rich 
intellectual treat.”** Let us imagine 
that cold evening: The thermometer 
below zero outside; the hall overheated 
with stoves; the audience sleepy from 
the contrast in temperatures. And re- 
member that Emerson was not always 
mindful of his audience. The lecture 
was evidently a little too much for the 
editor of the weekly paper, who writes: 
“So well pleased were we with it that 
we would fain give a lengthy synopsis 
of it if we had the room to devote to 
it; (indeed we would prefer to trans- 
fer the lecture to our columns in its 
perfection, were it possible.) But as 
we are unable to do either, we must 
content ourselves by simply saying it 
was a lecture from Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, and a lecture it was.”™ 
Later Mr. H. H. Waldo gave Mr. 
Charles A. Church a more specific ac- 
count for his History of Rockford. 
“Emerson’s lecture was not without 
its comical features. His subject was 
History. I believe it was the same as 
his essay with that title. One scin- 
tillation was this: “Time vanishes to 
shining ether the solid angularity of 
facts. Carthage was, but is not.” This 
was only saying there was nothing 
permanent. He gave this thought in 
a matter-of-fact style. The hall was 
packed, but half the audience were 
sleepy. The lecture was pronounced 
by some to be a failure.”™ 


What of the occasion from Emer- 
son’s point of view? There are no en- 
tries in the Journal for that trip to 
the valley, but on another two years 
later, he wrote: 

“A cold, raw country this, and plenty 


of night travelling and arriving at 
four in the morning to take the last 


a | oem Spanos in Dizon ey Nov. 21, 1855. 
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and worst bed in the tavern. Advanc- 
ing day brings mercy and favor to me, 
but not the sleep . . Mercury 15° 
below zero . . . . I find well-disposed, 
kindly people among these sinewy 
farmers of the North, but in all that is 
called cultivation they are only ten 
years old; so that there is plenty of 
non-adaptation and yawning gulfs 
never bridged in this ambitious ly- 
ceum system they are trying to im- 
os..." 


“I fancied in this fierce cold weather 
—mMmercury varying from 20 degrees to 
30 degrees below zero for the last week 
—that Illinois lands would be at a dis- 
count, and the agent, who at Dixon was 
selling great tracts, would be better 
advised to keep them for milder days, 
since a hundred miles of prairie in 
such days as these are not worth the 
poorest shed or cellar in the towns. 
But my easy landlord assured me ‘we 
had no cold weather in Illinois, only 
now and then Indian summer and cool 
nights.’ He looked merrily at his win- 
dow panes, opaque with a stratum of. 
frost, and said that his was a fashion- 
able first-class hotel, with window 
lights of ground glass.”™ 


“At Beloit, on Tuesday night, Janu- 
ary eight, the mercury was at twenty- 


seven and twenty-eight degrees below 


zero. It has been bitterly cold for 
a fortnight. A cold night they call 
‘a singer.’” 


“This people and climate are a new 
test for the wares of a man of letters. 
All his thin, watery matter freezes; 
*tis only the smallest portion of alcohol 
that remains good. At the lyceum, the 
stout Illinoian after a short trial, walks 
out of the hall. The Committee tell 
you that the people want a hearty 
laugh, and Stark, and Saxe, and Park 
Benjamin, who give them that, are 
heard with joy. Well, I think with 
Governor Reynolds, the people are al- 
ways right (in a sense), and that the 
man of letters is to say, ‘These are the 
new conditions to which I must con- 
form.’ The architect, who is asked to 
build a house to go upon the sea, must 
not build a Parthenon, or a square 
house, but a ship. And Shakespeare, 
or Franklin, or Aesop, coming to IIli- 
nois, would say, ‘I must give my wis- 
dom a comic form, instead of tragics 
or elegiacs, and well I know to do it,’ 
and he is no master who cannot vary 
his forms, and carry his own end 
triumphantly through the most diffi- 
cult.” * 


% January 3, 1856, Journals, IX, 3. 

* January 9, 1856, Ibid., IX, 7. 

™ January 9, 1856, Journals, IX, 7-8. 
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Rockford did not offer Emerson a 
second opportunity. Two years later 
he fared not much better in Dixon. 
The account of his appearance there 
reveals the limitations as well of aud- 
ience as of lecturer. 


“Ralph Waldo Emerson, the scholar, 
the sound thinker, the world renowned 
essayist, the philosopher, etc., etc., 
read a very prosy lecture on ‘Beauty’, 
before the Dixon Lecture Association, 
on Thursday evening. Many that 
heard Mr. Emerson were pleased, but 
we must beg leave to differ with those 
who consider it a ‘popular lecture.’— 
The lecture bore evidence of rire schol- 
arship, and contained many instances 
of history, but it had little that was 
original. It was delivered in a most 
miserable style. It would have been 
quite interesting to read some rainy 
day, but to pay $.50 to hear him read 
it was. ‘paying too much for the whis- 
tle.’” 


James Russell Lowell 


To James Russell Lowell the ar- 
duous business of lecturing in the West 
was no pleasanter than to Emerson. 
The year he first came west, 1855, was 
the first year he had ever lectured in 
public. He approached the task with 
great diffidence and with anxiety to do 
justice to his subjects. 

In Rockford on Tuesday, March 27, 
an audience that crowded the hall 
heard him talk on “English Ballads”. 
We remember Lowell’s inclination to 
exaggerate. And we can suppose the 
picture drawn in a letter written from 
Madison to be of some other town than 
ours. 

“I will premise generally that I hate 
this business of lecturing. To be re- 
ceived at a bad inn by a solemn com- 
mittee, in a room with a stove that 
smokes but not exhilarates, to have 
three cold fish-tails laid in your hand 
to shake, to be carried to a cold lec- 
ture-room, to read a cold lecture to a 
cold audience, to be carried back to 
your smoke-side, paid, and the three 
fish-tails, again—well, it is not delight- 
ful exactly. On the whole, I was so 
desperate, that, after a week of it, I 
wrote out hither to be let off—but they 
would not, and so here I am. I shall 
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go home with six hundred dollars in 

Sometimes, though, 
one has very pleasant times, and one 
gets tremendous puffs in the local pa- 
pers.” 


The comment in the Rockford Regis- 
ter was not entirely “puff.” 


“Lecture well written—perspicuous, 
lively, philosophical. The author’s 
style exhibited the chastity of a finely 
educated mind combined with the grace 
of naturalness. His sentences were not 
often complex nor were his figures 
strained but easy and significant. 


production of a finished scholar, we 
fear that it was not popular. Yet the 
fault was not entirely the author’s. In 
spite of our inclinations, dame nature 
will not always unite a brilliant mind 
with an attractive person. This is Mr. 
Lowell’s misfortune; and, in conse- 
quence of it, he did not exert that 
witchery of elocution that makes a dry 
subject interesting to the unreflective. 
His passionless countenance does not 
light with a glow kindred to the senti- 
ment uttered. His eye is seldom raised 
from the manuscript. His voice muf- 
fled by a forest of whisker and mous- 
tache is somewhat indistinct. Then, 
there was something like monotony in 
his intonation, and a tendency to slight 
consonants and favor the vowels in his 
pronunciation, which increased his in- 
distinctness. 

“Hence while many were pleased 
with the lecture, others, perhaps, were 
so biased by the author’s manner as to 
think him an ordinary man. But he 
is a true poet, and has earned of the 
public a poet’s repute.”™ 


One other circumstance connects the 
Lowell name with our valley—the gift 
to the city of Dixon of Lowell Park, 
a wooded tract of land on the river, 
which attracted Lowell’s nephew, 
Charles Russel Lowell, when he passed 
through Dixon on his way to and from 


Burlington, Iowa, where he was em- - 


ployed from 1858 to 1860 as sub-treas- 
urer of the Burlington and Missouri 
River Railroad. He acquired it then. 
It was his daughter who made the gift, 
many years later. 


E. Norton, I, p. 224. 
*® Rockford Register, March 31, 1855. 
™% Rock River Democrat, January 3, 1854. 
® Rock River Democrat, January 12, 1858. 
8% Dixon Telegraph, February 14, 1857. 
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Horace Greeley 


Horace Greeley was one of the most 
sought lecturers of the 1850’s, and per- 
haps as the great editor of the N. Y. 
Tribune may be considered a literary 
figure. He was a man who appealed 
to the people. Though the large aud- 
ience that gathered in spite of the in- 
clemency of the weather to hear him 
the first time, December 29, 1853, con- 
ceded that he was not an orator, they 
thought him “a good talker’, not elo- 
quent, but plain, practical and point- 
ed.’”5 


On his visit in 1858 the editor of our 
local newspaper was somewhat more 
critical : 

“The matter of the lecture—‘Poets 
and Their Poetry’—in the main, that 
is, what we could hear of it, we liked 
very much, but the delivery, as usual 
with him was villianously bad. He 
has a truer estimate of what is poetry 
than we had supposed he _ enter- 
tained.” * 


Dixon thought more of him. 


we have been this day hon- 
ored by the presence of the greatest 
man of the age. Greeley is what the 
world has but too rarely seen—an hon- 
est man with a great intellect.”™ 


Greeley’s impressions of the western 
country furnished him copy for the 
New York Tribune, sufficiently far 
away from Illinois so that it can be 
supposed he wrote what he thought. 


“I have traversed the Roman Cam- 
pana (which is only a great wet prai- 
rie surcharged with malaria and 
ruins), glanced at the great pastures 
of Belgium, and ridden across the prai- 
ries of central and northern Indiana 
by daylight, lamplight, and moonlight; 
but still I was nowhere in a discus- 
sion of the value and attractiveness of 
prairies—for I had never been on Rock 
River. But now, gentlemen, I give you 
fair warning that I take a back seat 
no longer when the felicities of west- 
ern life and the genial fertility and 
Eden-like character of the prairies is 
under discussion—for I have been on 
Rock River! I should like more 
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springs, more running streams, and 
less lime in the water; but then Para- 
dise is beyond Jordan, or some other 
stream, and is not wisely sought even 
on Rock River.” ™ 


Bayard Taylor 


The favorite lecturer of all who came 
in the course of the Young Men’s As- 
sociation was Bayard Taylor. Were 
the audience charmed by his tall fig- 
ure, fine head, elastic step, and squir- 
rel-tail moustache, by the distinct 
enunciation commented upon in the 
papers, or by his subjects? He did 
not ask them to listen to philosophy or 
to literary criticism, but to stories of 
the Arabs and the Japanese, among 
whom he had travelled. In March, 
1854, he spoke once on the west and 
the next night on the east side of the 
river. People came from towns about, 
and many stood to hear him. The 
next year he was asked to return and 
seems to have been in this locality 
from the end of March to the middle 
of April, delivering two lectures, 
on “India” and the “Philosophy of 
Travel.” 


Perhaps Taylor’s experiences among 
Arabs and Indians had innured him to 
hardship. He suffered as much incon- 
venience on his western trips as did 
other visitors, having once when the 
cars failed him to take horse at Amboy 
and ride to Dixon. 


“The manuscript buttoned under his 
coat crackled with the anxious beat- 
ings of his heart, as he contemplated 
the thirteen miles of road before him, 
= the anxious audience at the further 
end.” 


His observations on Rockford were 
published in the New York Tribune 
and should have been a cause for mi- 
gration westward. 


“I last wrote to you from Rockford, 
the most beautiful town in northern 
Illinois. It has the advantage of an 
admirable water-power, furnished by 
the Rock River; of a rich, rolling prai- 
rie, which is fast being settled and 
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farmed on all sides, of a fine building 
material in its quarries, of a soft, yel- 
low limestone, resembling the Roman 
travertine and of an unusually enter- 
prising and _ intelligent population. 
Knowing all these advantages, I was 
not surprised at the evidence of growth 
since my first visit a year ago. People 
are flocking in faster than room can be 
furnished, and the foundations of two 
new hotels on a large scale, show the 
requirements of the place. I was 
pleased to note that taste keeps pace 
with prosperity here, as elsewhere in 
the northwest. The new Unitarian 
church is a simple but very neat Gothic 
edifice, and the residences of Mr. Hol- 
land and Mr. Starr are very fine speci- 
mens of home architecture. The 
grounds of the former are admirably 
laid out; there is nothing better of the 
kind on the Hudson.”* 


Lydia H. Sigourney 


In 1856 we find Rockford Female 
Seminary the recipient of a favor from 
one of the literary lights of the day, 
the poetess, Lydia H. Sigourney. 
What were called the anniversary ex- 
ercises of the seminary in July, 1856, 
closed with a hymn which she com- 
posed for the occasion. Why should 
she who was busy and comfortable in 
Connecticut have concerned herself 
with a struggling school on Rock 
River? We have to confess for Mrs. 
Sigourney a catholicity of interests 
which lessens the distinction. Before 
this she had written a poem on the 
“Establishment of a Female College in 
New Grenada, South America”, and 
an appeal for female education in 
Greece. She was a woman who sent 
Bibles and her poems to the Indians 
and who saw to it that her latest lit- 
tle volume arrived just in time for the 
birthday of a president, governor, or a 
general. No one was more frequently 
called upon for gratuitous occasional 
poems of all kinds—for consecrations, 
ordinations, and installations. Query: 
Did Miss Sill, the principal of the 
seminary ask her to write it? So far 
we can find no trace in the correspond- 
ence of either. Here is the hymn. You 


* Quoted in Charles A. Church, History of Rockford, p. 327. 


*% ‘Notes of Western Travel’ written for the N. Y. Tribune, quoted in Dixon Telegraph, 


May 3, 1855. 


* Quoted in Charles A.* Church, History of Rockford, p. 347. 
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will notice an architectural anomaly: 
Miss Sill forgot to write her about the 
cupola on Middle Hall, then the one 
building of the seminary. Notice, too, 
that she speaks of the present gener- 
ation. 


“Father of Goodness, bless the dome 
That pious hands have made, 
A beacon light to those who seek 
Instruction’s hallowed aid, 
And grant them here such wealth to 
gain, 
Of learning’s priceless store, 
As girds the heart when glittering 
gold 
Flees to return no more. 


“Father of Wisdom! bless the groups 
Who here, in future time, 

While we are sleeping in the grave, 
Shall follow truth sublime. 

And may they by Thy Spirit’s aid, 
A glorious passport win; 

And to the ‘house not made with 

hands,’ 

Rejoicing enter in.”™ 


And at commencement time in 1860, 
we find the notice: 


“Reading for a prize offered by Mrs. 
Sigourney constituted a novel and per- 
haps a somewhat exceptional feature 
of the Friday’s exercises. Two elegant- 
ly bound volumes of her poems had 
been offered by the gifted authoress to 
the best reader in the Academic and 
Collegiate classes.” ™ 


John Burroughs 


John Burroughs, as far as I have 


found, never lectured here. But as a 
young man of twenty he heeded the 
“watchword of the times” and borrow- 
ing fifty dollars from his brother came 
to the village of Buffalo Grove, be- 
tween Polo and Freeport, where he 
taught school one winter for forty dol- 
lars a month, much more than he could 
have earned in the East. This was in 
1857. Burroughs said later that he 
“got very fond” of the prairie country. 
He records: 


“Much of the land had never been 
touched, but a great deal of this was 
ploughed while I was there. Acre af- 
ter acre of black soil interwoven with 


"Clipping in a scrapbook owned by Rockford College, dated July, 1856. 


haven’t been able to identify it. 


% Another such clipping, dated July, 1860. 
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grass roots was turned up to the air. 
It was unlike anything I had seen 
hitherto. The sods were soft to the 
foot, and I used to walk over the 
ploughed land a long way, . . . . just 
for the pleasure of it. I liked to hear 
the booming of the prairie-hen. We 
had no such sound back home. It 
seemed to be floating in the air and 
to have no locality. There was some- 
thing very charming and _ striking 
about it—this voice out of the horizon. 
I recall, too, how the migratory water- 
fowl flew over us that fall—immense 
flocks of them. Sometimes the geese 
would come down in the uncut corn- 
fields you could hear for a 
long distance the wings of the wild 
geese rattling among the dry stalks as 
the birds alighted.”™ 


These were the experiences the prai- 
rie gave the future naturalist. But the 
long-haired young man was also keep- 
ing a journal, distinctly Emersonian in 
its character, in which he was meditat- 
ing upon the difference between nature 
and art, and upon the effect on the 
soul of originality and imitation. 


Why did he not stay in the west? 
It was a case of the “girl I left behind 
me” in Ulster County, New York, a 
girl who made him cut the long locks 
when he returned. Late in life he told 
a friend that the prairie was fascinat- 
ing to him and that he “had a hanker- 
ing to live again for a time in the West 
and hear the old sounds and get the 
old feelings.” 


Amos Bronson Alcott 


The fifty years I have chosen to deal 
with are rounded out by the remark- 
able visit of A. Bronson Alcott, “fa- 
mous philosopher of the Concord 
School” and father of the little women. 
In April, 1881, he arrived in Rockford 
from Dubuque and stayed nearly a 
week, “quickening the intellectual 
pulse of the entire community.”** The 
invitation had been extended bv the 
Round Table, a literary club of about 
28 adults, then in its eighth year. On 
Sunday evening Rockfordites crowded 


So far I 


* Clifton Johnson, John Burrough’s Talks, pp. 82-83. 


” Thid 


.» Pp. 88. : 
“ Rockford Semimary Magazine, May, 1881. 
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the Second Congregational church to 
hear a talk on “The Beyond” which 
was reported to be on “the immortality 
of the soul, its descent from God, pas- 
sage through the earth and return 
thither.” In contrast to what one 
might expect of this, it was said to be 
“full of pithy, pregnant sayings, al- 
most aphoristic in brevity but signifi- 
cant to the intellectual mind.”’* 

In his audience were many of the 
students from the seminary. “The 
hero worship and enthusiasm there cre- 
ated” in them for this tall venerable 
gentleman with long white locks and 
the mobile face “steadily increased un- 
til Tuesday evening,”’** when they had 
an opportunity to hear him within 
their own walls. As the Rockford 
Seminary Magazine reports: “The lec- 


turer’s subject was ‘methods of study’, 
but there was constant expectation and 
hope among the younger members that 
he would ‘tell us of his daughter 
Louisa and the rest of the little 
women’, and they were not disap- 


point Little Women had been 
out twelve years. 


But the most characteristic of Al- 
cott’s appearances in Rockford were 
the two “conversations” held Monday 
and Thursday evenings of this memo- 
rable week at the home of his hostess, 
Mrs. W. A. Talcott. This was the ac- 
tivity for which he was famous. There 


9343 


must have been some anxiety about. 


what the newspapers announced as 
“the few complimentary invitations to 
be extended to parties outside the 
Club.”** But the hostess was evidently 
generous; her parlors were crowded 
with people delighted to hear him talk 

$ Rockford Register, April 11, 1881. 

* Rockford Seminary 

“Rockford Register, April 8, 1881. 


“Rockford Register, April 15, 1881. 
“ Ibid., April 


Magazine May, 1881. 
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on Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, and 
Margaret Fuller. Nor would they 
leave until he had added some words 
about his own four daughters. 

About no minor thing in the history 
of American social and intellectual life 
have I been more curious than about 
Alcott’s and Margaret Fuller’s “con- 
versations,” which I have suspected of 
being monologues. Here is the report 
from the Rockford Register, a signifi- 
cant contribution to American literary 
history. 

“The manner of Mr. Alcott is entire 
simplicity, and although continuous 
monologue there is something that yet 
distinguishes the talk from speechmak- 
ing and keeps it within the definition 
of a ‘conversation. He seems to 
speak as the company suggest, passing 
along from one idea to another with- 
out premeditation; 
the close of the conversation, Mr. Al- 
cott was seated and the conversation 
was directed on certain phases of the 
subject by questions propounded by the 
various ladies and gentlemen pres- 
ent.” 

And we can answer another thing 
that we are curious to know about him. 
Did he when travelling live up to his 
beliefs by not eating meat? Both the 
newspapers and those who remember 
his visits tell us that he did.** It is 
remembered, too, that he did not seem 
to those who saw and heard him to be 
like Mr. March of the story. The Phi- 
losopher of Concord lived to have a 
more popular reputation as the father 
of Little Women. Rockford’s wishing 
to hear about his daughters rather than 
his philosophy brings 1881 very close 
to 1933, when all the town was to 
troop to see Little Women on the 
screen. 


Toward 


1, and Rockford Daily Gazette, April 16, 1881. 
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Thursday, 10:00 A. M. 


A Community Forum 

“Book Selection, Whatever That is” 
The Beginning of Wisdom 

Your I. L. A. Team and its Goal 


Mrs. Helena C. Hamel 
Anne M. Boyd 

Ann L. Whitmack 

Ida Faye Wright 


The Library on the Study Program of the League of Women Voters 


Legislation 


Mrs. George H. Tomlinson 
Michael F. Gallagher 


Statement Relating to the Allocation of the State Appropriation to Public 


Libraries for Book Relief 


Helene H. Rogers 


The John Toman Branch Library Forum 


By MRS. HELENA C. HAMEL, Librarian, John Toman Branch, Public Library, Chicago 


The Toman Library forum was or- 
ganized four years ago by the John 
Toman Branch of the Chicago Public 
Library. The branch is situated in a 
community in which the Czechoslovaks 
predominate. The forum was the re- 
sult of a brilliant art exhibit at our 
library sponsored by the Bohemian 


Arts Club of Chicago, the members of 
which are internationally known Czech 


artists. The exhibit was a tremendous 
success and we received many requests 
for more affairs of a similar nature. 
A forum was suggested by several 
members of the Arts Club, who were of 
the opinion that an activity of this 
kind would maintain the interest in 
Czech art and culture which the ex- 
hibit has aroused. They expressed a 
desire for lectures in English, but de- 
voted primarily to Czech topics. Since 
there is no settlement house of any im- 
portance in our community, the library 
was the natural place for a venture of 
this kind. 

Times were more or less ripe for 
new experiments. The depression was 
in its second year and the library was 
beginning to curtail book purchases. 
With the diminishing collection, circu- 
lation was lessened and the work not 
quite so heavy. A forum would prove 
an excellent publicity measure, keep- 
ing the library constantly before the 
public and linking it, actively with 
community life. Adult education was 
being stressed and a forum certainly 
was a step in that direction. 


We were doubtful how the idea 
would be received by our library board, 
since to our knowledge nothing of this 
sort had ever been done by the Chi- 
cago libraries. Three members of the 
Arts Club, one of my assistants, and 
myself formed a committee. A letter 
was sent to the board, who gave us per- 
mission to go ahead. The committee 
then met to plan their program. It 
was decided to hold lectures on alter- 
nate Friday evenings, from October to 
March. e lecture was to begin at 8 
o’clock, the speaker being allotted 
forty-five minutes, followed by a ques- 
tion period of fifteen minutes. The 
committee members were to serve as 
chairmen. 

The first year, we had five on the 
forum committee. Later several men 
expressed their interest and asked to 
be included among the forum directors. 
There are now nine in the group: two 
craftsmen, and two from the library 
staff. They are a well balanced group 
politically: two being conservative, 
two radical, and three liberal. Be- 
cause of these differences of opinion, 
our committee meetings are always 
lively, and the selection of lectures di- 
versified. The committee meets at the 
library several times during the year 
to plan the season’s program. They 
discuss the lectures to be presented, 
and suggest speakers. Since we can- 
not offer an honorarium, speakers do 
not always accept, though most of the 
time we have been quite fortunate. 
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Lists of speakers are sent to us by 
the universities, settlement houses, 
speakers bureaus, and the adult educa- 
tion council. Fred Atkins Moore, 
head of the adult education council in 
Chicago is very much interested in our 
forum. Most of the speakers this year 
were suggested by him. We also can 
call on Czech leaders in various fields 
who are always glad to address their 
own people. 


At the end of the first season, sev- 
eral hundred questionnaires were dis- 
tributed in an attempt to find out the 
type of lectures preferred. We were 
surprised to learn that Czech subjects 
were not particularly popular, and that 
the majority wanted lectures on cur- 
rent economic, social and political 
problems. We have followed this out- 
line ever since with a cultural lecture 
occasionally interspersed. The com- 
mittee tries to avoid controversial sub- 
jects, but once in a while there is such 
universal interest in a topic that it 
cannot be ignored. In such cases, one 
of the more experienced members pre- 
sides. A great deal depends on a good 
chairman in avoiding unpleasantness. 
As a whole, the audience is tolerant of 
different viewpoints and appreciative. 
Many of our speakers have told us that 
they have seldom spoken to a more re- 
ceptive group. 


The attendance has been increasing 
steadily. The first season we averaged 
85 and last year 175. The largest 
group we ever had, 375, assembled to 
hear a physician speak on “Diet and 
Health”. We have had several de- 
bates, which have also drawn large 
crowds. Last year’s program, which is 
typical of the scope and variety in our 
lectures was as follows: “Debate on 
the New Deal”; “Women’s Place in 
Society Today” ; “No Work, No Money, 
Why”; “Changing Philosophies of the 
New Day”; a religious symposium in 
which representative of the various 
faiths participated: “Loopholes of 
the Law”; “Some Leading Personali- 
ties of the Day; Hitler, Mussolini, Sta- 
lin” ; “Social Insurance”; “A New Job 
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for Science”; “Disarmament”; “Mex- 
ico Today”; and an illustrated lecture 
on Soviet Russia. 


The development of the forum is re- 
flected in the question period. The 
first year people were so reluctant to 
ask questions, that the time allotted for 
this purpose seemed unnecessary. Now, 
that is often the most vital and inter- 
esting part of the evening, extending 
far beyond the designated 15 minutes. 
We find that people want to do more 
than ask questions. They are anxious 
to express their opinions. Of course, 
as in every audience there are the heck- 
lers, who enjoy putting the speaker on 
the spot. The chairmen, however, are 
careful not to encourage them. One 
who has caused us considerable amuse- 
ment we have nicknamed “Gun- 
powder.” He comes to each lecture 
fully prepared with statistics and news- 
paper clippings, many of which have 
no bearing on the case. However, 
since he has not missed one lecture 
since the beginning of the forum, the 
chairmen have no difficulty in handling 
him. 


The forum committee is at present 
considering the advisability of institut- 
ing a discussion period. This is the 
method used at one of the Y. M.C. A. 
forums, where three minute speeches 
are given from the floor. The subject 
of the lecture is posted two weeks in 
advance on the bulletin board, with five 
or six suggested topics for discussion, 
which are selected by volunteer speak- 
ers. Books and periodicals to be con- 
sulted are also included in the an- 
nouncement. This would seem to be 
the ideal arrangement for a library 
forum, since it uses the library to sup- 
plement the leccture. Up to now, 
however, we have not been able 
to connect up the two since books on 
current problems have not been avail- 
able in the Chicago Public Library. 


We receive splendid co-operation 
from the press. Since the editor of the 
local paper is on the committee, he 
sees that the forum receives primary 
consideration. Long articles appear on 
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the front page, often carrying head- 
lines across the entire sheet. The 
forum secretary, one of the library 
staff, takes care of all the publicity and 
correspondence. She writes two pre- 
liminary and one follow-up story on 
each lecture. These are also sent to 
the Bohemian papers and occasionally 
to the metropolitan dailies. The sec- 
retary has compiled a scrap book of 
clippings of which she is justifiably 
proud. 

We have carried on the forum de- 
spite the fact that the branch had no 
convenient facilities for it. We have 
an attractive one-story building. The 
charging desk is in the center with the 
juvenile and adult departments to the 
right and left. Since we have no audi- 
torium, we originally decided to hold 
the forum in the story room which is 
just off the juvenile department and 
accommodates about a hundred people. 
Because of the large attendance, we 
were soon compelled to move into the 
juvenile room. This meant bringing 


the forum into the library proper and 


perhaps disturbing our readers. No 
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objection to this arrangement has ever 
been raised, our public accepting it 
good-naturedly. For the first two 
years, we had to depend on local un- 
dertakers for chairs, since extra folding 
chairs were not part of our equipment. 
This led to difficulties on more than 
one occasion. Several times, our 


friend the undertaker would call us the . 


last minute to say he was conducting 
a funeral and his chairs would not be 
available. Our troubles in that respect 
are now ended, for when the board saw 
that the forum was becoming a perma- 
nent feature, we were supplied with 
chairs. 

The forum now runs pretty smooth- 
ly, and is a definite part of our branch 
routine. I believe that the lectures 
are for adults what the story hour is 
for children, one of the best means of 
arousing interest in vital subjects and 
stimulating a desire to read about 
them. Because through the forum, the 
library has assumed the cultural lead- 
ership of the community, we feel that 
it has proved a very successful experi- 
ment. 


“Book Selection, Whatever That Is”’ 
By ANNE M. BOYD, Assistant Professor, Library School, University of Illinois, Urbana 


The remark of a University pro- 
fessor when introducing a librarian to 
some of his students suggests the title 
for this discussion. He said, “And she 
is engaged in library book selection, 
whatever that is!” The librarian was 
not surprised by the remark, only its 
confession of ignorance. Nor was she 
surprised that none of the students 
ventured to inform the professor what 
library book selection is, for she real- 
ized as have many college librarians, 
that but few faculty members or stu- 
dents have any concept of book selec- 
tion except that it is concerned with 
ordering or purchasing books. 

In a discussion of the public library 
as a municipal institution, an authority 
on city government makes this state- 
ment: “The procedure by which books 
are selected for a public library seems 


1Munro, W. B. Municipal Administration, 1934. 


arbitrary and mysterious to the aver- 
age citizen who does not know that 
books are selected by readers, not by 
libraries. “In other words”, continues 
the writer, “books are not chosen and 
bought in accordance with the whims 
of some one in ordering, but because 
the librarian and his assistants have 
reason to believe that if certain vol- 
umes are purchased, they will be 
read.”* This comment by one outside 
our profession has significance first, be- 
cause it is further evidence that library 
book selection is not understood, and 
second, because it discloses something 
of the erroneous impression held by 
the average citizen regarding the pro- 
cedure, to him a procedure based on 
nothing more substantial than the 
whims of librarians, and that it per- 
tains merely to the purchase of books. 


p. 469. 
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Is it not time to ask ourselves: 
why this ignorance, this lack of un- 
derstanding, these wrong impressions? 
Is it because we have not clearly nor 
adequately defined the book selection 
procedure for ourselves and we are 
therefore unable to pass on to those 
outside the profession an understand- 
able definition? Do we in libraries 
know what book selection is? 

As defined by Mr. Drury,’ in his 
textbook on book selection, “the fas- 
cinating task of book selection is to 
choose and furnish the books which 
satisfy the demands made upon the in- 
stitution.” Further he states, 

“that the high purpose of book selec- 

tion is to provide the right book for 

the right reader at the right time. 

Since this is one of the main objectives 

of every well-organized collections of 


books, book selection is obviously a 
fundamental function of a library.” 


Lionel R. McColvin, an English 
librarian, in his book, The Theory of 
Book Selection,* says there are two 
main processes of book selection, first 


the discovery and assessment of 
reader’s needs and second, their satis- 
faction. 

The most recent contribution to the 
subject of book selection and certainly 
one of the finest, most inspiring and 
satisfactory, especially from the stand- 
point of preparation, is the beautifully 
written book by Helen Haines called 
Iiving with Books. Let me quote 
from it: 

“The best definition of the purpose 
of book selection is still found in the 
familiar phrase, ‘To supply the right 
book to the right reader at the right 
time’. This involves knowledge of the 
extent and character of readers’ de- 
mands, knowledge of books that meet 
those demands, and satisfaction of 


those demands in terms of highest book 
values.” * 


These three definitions do not ex- 
haust our library literature by any 
means, but they are typical of others 
which might be quoted here. They con- 


2Drury, F. K. W. Book Selection. 1930. 


*McColvin, Lionel R. The Theory of Book PJ ston 1925. 
Rew with Books, 1935. p. 31. 


*Haines, Helen E. 
SDrury. Op. cit. 
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tain, for those who already know, the 
important concepts of book selection. 
They are statements of purpose to 
which we all ascribe, but in themselves 
they do not explain clearly or definitely 
what book selection is. Such expres- 
sion as “right book”, “right reader”, 
“assessment of needs”, “extent and 
character of readers’ demands”, or 
“highest book values” require elucida- 
tion for those unfamiliar with the 
theory of book selection. 


When difficulties beset us in formu- 
lating definitions we resort to all sorts 
of expedients. For example, we can- 
not tell you what book selection ts, but 
we can show you what it is like. And 
so Mr. Drury explains that the book 
selector in performing his task is like 
the buyer for a department store. 

“With a keen knowledge of what the 

public wants, the buyer seeks out the 
sort of goods which he believes will 
sell. Responding to the demand of 
his clientele, with an inventory list in 
hand and a schedule of the capital re- 
sources of the firm, he stocks both ex- 
pensive and less costly goods, selecting 
with expert knowledge and care. A 
buyer may stock for various depart- 
ments in the store, or he may special- 
ize in only one line. There is no profit 
in selecting or listing an item for sale: 
the profit comes only from the sale of 
the goods. The wisdom of his selection 
is confirmed only by a_ successful 
sale.” 


Someone else® sees in the true 
librarian (who is, of course, a book 
selector!) “a sort of marrying parson 
whose chief end and pleasure in life 
is bringing about suitable unions be- 
tween shy, silent books and their not 
always ardent lovers.” 


Sometimes the work of the book 
selector has been likened to that of the 
physician. Books are literary prescrip- 
tions put up for somebody who needs 
them, so Samuel McChord Crothers’ 
delightfully told us many years ago. 
A book selector like the doctor must 
know his prescriptions, have them 


p. 17. 


1-2. 
* Dickinson, A. + Bue thousand best books. 19381. Preface. 


™Crothers, S. M 
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ready at hand on the library shelves 
and prescribe them to the library’s 
readers when they are needed. Obvi- 
ously this necessitates careful diagnosis 
of readers ills. 


Such pleasing diversions from the 
business of definition-making are no 
doubt slightly illuminating and of some 
value, but too often they are merely 
diverting, hindering rather than help- 
ing to an understanding of the subject. 
In spite of this I add another such 
diversion, an anatomical one, but I 
warn you not to push the metaphor 
too far. I would have you think of 
the library as a living body and the 
book collection as the heart of that 
body. In the human body the heart 
must be organically strong and ade- 
quate to function properly in order 
that the rest of the body may be vital 
and functioning. Just so must the 
library’s heart. Book selection pro- 
vides the blood and tissue of the 
library’s heart—the book collection— 
keeping it strong and adequate by a 
continual supply of suitable nourish- 
ment—books, magazines, and other 
materials. Book selection also is the 
functioning of the library’s heart that 
the purposes for which the library is 
in existence may be fulfilled. Unless 
the heart functions in the human body, 
life ceases. Unless the library heart— 
the book collection — functions, the 
library is useless, except as a store 
house. 


With these definitions and explana- 
tions in mind, I wish briefly to point 
out wherein we have failed, as I see 
it, to make clear the meaning of book 
selection. The term itself is perhaps 
inadequate. It connotes a single ac- 
tivity, that of picking out by some 
preference certain books from among 
others for the purpose of library ac- 
quisition, whereas the actual library 
procedure of book selection involves 
two distinct activities which may or 
may not be performed by the same per- 
son or groups of persons. The pro- 
cedure of book selection is not com- 
plete until the book collection built up 
by the first activity functions; that is, 
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until the books are made to reach read- 
ers, all those persons for whom the 
library exists, for whom it was estab- 
lished to serve. The collection func- 
tions through the reference department, 
the circulation department, the reader’s 
advisory department and other library 
channels, and all the devices of cata- 
logues, lists, bulletins, book reviews, 
radio talks—book publicity of every 
sort—are but means to this end. This 
second activity, then, is the process 
of discovering the reading interests of 
readers, of informing them about 
books, and in satisfying their reading 
interests through the book collection. 
This second activity is less tangible 
than the first in its methods and re- 
sults; it is not so easily discernible by 
those outside the library profession 
and therefore has not become a part 
of the layman’s picture of book selec- 
tion. 


A most important factor which 
determines choice in building the 
library’s book collection is the funda- 
mental purpose or purposes for which 
the library exists. It is perfectly ap- 
parent to every one, for instance, that 
a college library exists primarily for 
the purpose of supplying the reading 
needs of its faculty and students grow- 
ing out of their teaching and study. 
There may be other purposes, of course, 
but this is a main one, and as such it 
limits choice of books for the library 
book-collection ; it determines largely 
what shall and what shall not be se- 
lected. The reading interests of its 
clientele are considered only in so far 
as they conform to this purpose. 


If the fundamental purposes of other 
libraries, particularly the public li- 
brary, could be so explicitly stated as 
they are for college and university 
libraries, there would result far less 
confusion and dissatisfaction regarding 
selection of books. The book selection 
procedure would then present some 
rhyme and reason to the average citi- 
zen, and would give him less cause for 
thinking that it rests solely on the 
whims of librarians. As an illustra- 
tion of what is meant: At present all 
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libraries are confronted by the problem 
of the so-called propaganda literature. 
Even fiction, biography, and travel 
writings now contain propaganda, we 
are told. And these together with the 
innumerable books which make no pre- 
tense of hiding their propaganda, 
cause serious difficulties in choice of 
books. Some readers cry loudly in pro- 
test against those which are chosen 
while others are insistent in their de- 
mands for those which are not chosen. 
The book selector is truly between the 
devil and the deep blue sea. In such 
instances when the interests and de- 
mands of patrons conflict so inevitably, 
when intrinsic worth of books cannot 
be determined, should not the funda- 
mental purposes for which the library 
exists be the determining factor of 
choice? Such problems are thus fairly 
easily settled in the college or univer- 
sity library, and they may likewise be 
settled in public libraries if adminis- 
trators would define clearly and defi- 
nitely the purposes of the public library 
in a modern society. Until then book 
selection will be characterized by ob- 
scurity, compromises, and subterfuges, 
and the average citizen will continue 
to look upon it as an arbitrary and 
mysterious procedure. 

For many the term reader, or right 
reader, is a stumbling-block in under- 
standing what book selection is. I wish 
to refer again to the statement quoted 
from Munro’s Municipal Administra- 
tion,’ to the effect that the average 
citizen does not know that readers not 
librarians select books for the public 
library. It might be added that 
neither do some librarians! Munro 
means, of course, that the book 
selector’s choice is determined by what 
readers want to read, meaning ail 
readers served by the library, not 
merely a few who make their wants 
known. In some libraries, perhaps in 
some represented here, readers who are 
loudest and most insistent in their 
demands for certain books, such as the 
popular, the superficial, or the widely 
advertised, do now actually select the 


® Munro, op. cit., p. 469. 
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library’s books, the librarian merely 
acquiescing in their demands. 

With due respect to Munro and to 
the sources of his information, I main- 
tain he describes a situation to be hoped 
for rather than one which now exists. 
It cannot exist until librarians know 
who all their readers are, until the 
gentle, feeble, and inarticulate voices, 
as well as the strong ones, can be 
heard, and their reading wants discov- 
ered. Had library records not always 
been so lean and hungry and dry as 
a bone, they might have yielded long 
ago some of the information concern- 
ing readers and their interests so es- 
sential to the book selection procedure. 
Not knowing precisely who readers 
were, librarians have defined them in 
terms of that vague, hypothetical per- 
son the general reader, a person the 
average citizen cannot visualize. 

Fortunately the scientific investi- 
gator has come to our assistance and 
readers are now being collected, as it 
were, like butterflies or chinch bugs by 
the entomologists ; they are being iden- 
tified, classified, and their reading 
habits studied. The average citizen 
can visualize readers when indentified 
by such differentiating factors as sex, 
race, occupation, illiteracy, education, 
adulthood and the like. 

He has learned from experience that 
it behooves him to heed the findings 
of the entomologists regarding the 
habits of chinch bugs (to use a homely 
analogy) if he would help rid his land 
of their infestations. He is ready also, 
I believe, to accept in the book selec- 
tion explanation the important find- 
ings of the research student regarding 
the reading habits of people if pre- 
sented in his own language. Confi- 
dence in library book selection would be 
inspired if he knew that use was being 
made by the selector of such important 
findings as the following, to mention 
but one: that in their reading interests, 
as in other respects, “the Colonel’s lady 
and Judy O’Grady are sisters under 
the skin.” No doubt he had already 
suspected this. In other words, that 
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the reading interests of women, no 
matter who they are, show much 
greater similarity than do the reading 
interests of men and women. If the 
average citizen happens to be of mas- 
culine gender, book selection will have 
real significance to him when it recog- 
nizes his interests as distinct from 
women’s, as has not always been done 
in the past. 

The new or changed emphasis on 
readers in the book selection definition 
must not over-shadow that on books. 
The right book needs clarification as 
does the right reader. The assumption 
that the librarian could choose the 
right book for any one has seemed to 
many outside the profession as the very 
acme of presumption. The librarian’s 
competency to criticize books, his au- 
thority to set up standards for judging 
the value of books have been questioned 
and even resented by those who do not 
understand the basis on which these 
things are done. The identification of 
readers and the discovery of their 


reading interests are demanding new 


criteria for evaluating books. An im- 
portant example of such criteria, which 
we shall not have time to discuss, is 
that for determining readability in 
books. The layman understands and 
appreciates what is meant when such 
an expression as readable book is used 
in place of right book. 


Lest other equally important quali- 
ties of books, for which objective cri- 
teria are not now to be had, may seem 
to be forgotten in this discussion, I 
shall read in closing the reply a pro- 
spective librarian made to the question, 
what is book selection? 


“As a librarian to-be, I have been 
going on the theory (perhaps mistaken, 
I do not know), that for every person 
who will read, there is some book, or 
there are books, which can help him 
to work better, play better, and live 
better, if only someone knows his need, 
and the required books. Any librarian, 
trained or untrained, can choose books 
from lists, more or less at random, 
place them on a library shelf, watch to 
see who takes them, and compile sta- 
tistics upon what people as groups or 
as a whole, not as individuals, read. 
But how does this help in deciding 
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what to give to someone who comes 
to me with a problem in life, who 
needs some special information, or an 
inspiration, or a new interest in life, 
in order to go on living effectively? 

“What book, for instance, can I give 
to one of my best friends, a Polish girl 
of my own age, who left school at the 
end of the eighth grade, went to work 
to help support her sisters and broth- 
ers, until now, working under back 
breaking and heartbreaking conditions, 
her health gone, no money saved, she 
faces life with little hope of happiness 
or any joy in living? 

“What books will help a mother who 
has adopted a child, who after nine 
years of care, proves to be mentally 
inferior and a difficult problem? And 
what will help a shell-shocked soldier 
who has lost his wife and two chil- 
dren, who has no friends, no hope, 
nothing but sorrow and bitterness,— 
who, if it were not for his Catholic 
faith, would have committed suicide 
before this? 

“What shall I give my little brother 
who doesn’t care to read? Or to my 
sister, just going through the difficult 
period of adolescence? To my crippled 
friend who lives in the country, and 
faces poverty, hardship and sorrow? 
Or to my Chinese friend who gave her 
heart to a brilliant young student, only 
to have death suddenly snatch him 
away, and leave her without even the 
consolation of religion? 

“T can easily think of many people 
who read, who take advice, who have 
problems and need books. But what 
can I give them? 

“T realize that this is not something 
that can be learned in a day, but that 
it requires a thorough knowledge and 
background of books, which I have not 
yet had the opportunity nor time to 
acquire,—something which takes years 
of study of both people and books.” 


The value of all library service de- 
pends upon book selection, yet as I 
have attempted to point out in this dis- 
cussion, to those outside the profession 


‘it has little meaning. The procedure 


of book selection is not understood be- 
cause we in the profession have not 
defined it in concepts and terms which 
the average layman understands. He 
could understand better, I believe, if 
book selection were explained as a li- 
brary function consisting of two dis- 
tinct but inter-dependent processes ; 
that the one builds up through choice 
for purchase, a book collection, the 
choice being determined first, by the 
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purpose for which the library exists 
and second, by what its readers—all 
those people for whom the library ex- 
ists to serve—want to read: and that 
the second process of book selection 
makes the book collection function; 
that is, it brings books and the library’s 
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readers together by discovering first, 
their reading interests, then by inform- 
ing them about books, guiding them to 
books, and finally by satisfying through 
the book collection, their reading in- 
terests. 


The Beginning of Wisdom 


By ANN WHITMACK, Librarian, Public Library, Wilmette 


Library work and librarians have 
had their roles defined by society. Once 
libraries were collections of books in 
the care of custodians and librarians 
behaved accordingly. Then the library 
and librarians were defined as produc- 
tion units with superintendents to 
speed up the output, and again li- 
brarians behaved accordingly. We were 
salesmanagers, salesmen and execu- 
tives. Now our role is being defined 
again, and this time it is that of the 
social worker. 


This is no accident. We have al- 
ways held the ideals that books consti- 
tuted a means of new experiences, in- 
spiration and escape. Now we are in- 
terpreting patrons and books in terms 
of adjustment to a world in which 
security, happiness, and productiveness 
are all too rare. 


A sociologist is interested in human 
behavior from the standpoint of the 
group. He believes that environment 
is a tremendous factor in human de- 
velopment. A biologist on the con- 
trary believes in mental capacities and 
endowments. And while he grants the 
importance of environment, neverthe- 
less he feels that nothing is of greater 
moment than genes and chromosomes. 
A social psychologist considers human 
beings both from the biological and 
environmental aspects. He says the 
person is the result of the experiences 
the individual has in the world. 


Since we are trying to adjust the 
individual and make a person of sig- 
nificance out of him, we should take 
into our own experience Herbert 
Spencer Jenning’s two books The Bio- 
logical Basis of Human Nature, and 


his more recent volume Genetics. He 
explains how traits are inherited by 
children from their parents through 
genes and chromosomes, and while 
fruit flies lack human interest, never- 
theless the formulas and facts hold 
true. The Biological Basis of Human 
Nature is easier reading, but the con- 
clusions are elaborated in Genetics. 


“But the structure and qualities and 
activities of men and other organisms 
do not depend exclusively on the mate- 
rials of which they are composed. They 
depend also—like the structures and 
qualities and activities of an automo- 
bile or other machine—on the way the 
materials are treated, on the conditions 
to which they are subjected. The char- 
acteristics, the methods of action, can 
be changed by changing the conditions 
under which the organisms develop 
and live. All this is often grouped 
under the effects of the Environment ; 
but it includes, as different aspects, 
what in man are called training, edu- 
cation, experience. 


In trying to understand men or other 
organisms, one must always keep in 
mind these two great classes of influ- 
ences—heredity, the influence of the 
different materials with which different 
individuals begin life; and environ- 
ment, or the influence of the way these 
materials are treated, the condition to 
which they are subjected. Many of 
the differences between organisms are 
due to the former, many to the latter. 
It is the province of Genetics to dis- 
entangle so far as possible the actions 
and effects of these two classes of in- 
fluence. Strictly considered, the prov- 
ince of Genetics is the former; the 
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effect of the different materials of 
which different individuals are com- 
posed. But the two classes of influ- 
ences are closely intertwined, their re- 
sults so fully integrated, that one 
cannot be dealt with separately from 
the other.” These quoted paragraphs 
lead naturally into the next book that 
I call to your attention—that of 
Beatrice Morgan—Individuality in a 
Collective World. 

Miss Morgan begins her book with 
a discussion of two ideas of individu- 
ality as social forces. In the Far East 
one is identified with the family, the 
clan, and the nation, in contrast to the 
Western concept of the individual as 
alone in society. In the Far East the 
self has been subordinated and in the 
West it has been exalted. This role 
of the individual is changing in the 
West, where society is becoming more 
and more complex and interwoven, and 
the self from being the hero of the 
play, is becoming a member of the 
chorus, losing his eccentricities and be- 
coming one of the group. 

She explains her conception of col- 
lectivism : 

“Collectivism is quite different. Col- 
lectivism is the average man trium- 
phant—It is not a class, but a mass 
phenomenon, the mass that is created 
by common mental denominators, the 
attempt to reduce life to quantitative 
terms.” 

Collective values she says are not 
strictly material, “they are rather those 
values that are readily realizable, the 
pursuit of learning for a better posi- 
tion, the cultivation of social life for 
‘contacts’, the metamorphosis of re- 
ligion into social service, mechanical 
devices, sport, ali of which give imme- 
diate tangible satisfaction.” 

The agencies of communication, 
books, newspapers and radio bring uni- 
formity, and advertising “is a strait 
jacket imposed on the individual by 
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the power of suggestive and collective 
opinion.” 

“We do not require of an individual 
that he sacrifice himself for anything, 
but teach him instead that ‘society’ will 
do everything for him: educate him 
and bring him up, find him a job and 
take care of him when he loses it.” 
With the result that weak individuals 
drift, and strong individuals are preda- 
tory. 

Then Miss Morgan discusses the 
formation and development of person- 
ality. Biologically we have variation, 
and we have design as the work of the 
individual. Different types of behavior, 
intelligence and conflicts are synthe- 
sized from many sources. 

From these we develop the role of 
the individual as a leader in our com- 
plex society—“That for the great ma- 
jority of people, life today offers little 
chance for developing individuality be- 
cause the institutions and organizations 
of society have reached a higher degree 
of development than have most of the 
people themselves.” 

Leadership is an individual function 
because it involves one of the funda- 
mental marks of individual develop- 
ment, namely the ability to differen- 
tiate ideas from traditional attitudes 
and adapt them to new conditions. 

The average man has found that the 
earth has grown too large for him and 
takes refuge in authority and quan- 
titative values. 

And in final summary she says: 
“Tndividuality from a biological stand- 
point means variation and differentia- 
tion; psychologically it is an integra- 
tion of experience with personal 


‘ characteristics; socially it means lead- 


ership. It is an achievement fostered 
in part by society which fertilizes 
spiritual, as well as practical, efforts, 
but more by individuals themselves, in 
their determination to bind together 
their different spheres of action.” 
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Your I. L. A. Team and Its Goal 


By IDA FAYE WRIGHT, Librarian, Public Library, Evanston 


At this season of the year, the chief 

things which our radios pull out of 
the air are accounts of excellence in 
team play in athletic games witnessed 
by hundreds of thousands of people. 
_ In several states, library associations 
have joined the ranks and organized 
teams. They too put on types of plays 
and achieved goals not previously 
deemed possible. Even though non- 
athletic, their line-ups and touch-downs 
have been broadcast and have been 
watched by packed bleachers. 


Policies for Team Plays 


The underlying policies for all of 
the plays which your Illinois Library 
Association Team has followed were 
those unanimously adopted by you at 
the Decatur meeting. 


The Team 


The team has been made up of the 
members of the Legislative, the Pub- 
licity and the Planning committees. 
Library and non-library folk through- 
out the State backed it, worked on the 
side lines, secured team support, and 
did all of the many other things with- 
out which the team can not make a 


al. 

Mr. Gallagher, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, played quarter- 
back and gave all of the signals. True 
to form your team played together un- 
remittingly. The left and right tackles 
were on the alert for signals and kept 
themselves in readiness for quick ac- 
tion. Frequently all would go into a 
huddle in Springfield or in Chicago 
and any division in the work and func- 
tions of the committees was lost track 
of in a concerted effort to advance the 


ball. 
The Ball 


The “ball” was the Legislative pro- 
gram adopted by you last year. 

Players tell me that in any game 
the ball itself is an important factor. 
It must be perfectly formed and pro- 
portioned. This Legislative ball which 


your team used, represented in all its 
parts the finest of workmanship. It 
had been shaped and reshaped by 
I. L. A. committees, over a period of 
years. In its final form it was so logi- 
cal, so well proportioned and as we 
might say, human that it was a privi- 
lege to have an opportunity to use it 
in a game which, if won, would: 


(a) Provide library service for 
every person in the State without such 
service. (The bill for a million dol- 
lars for non-library served areas.) 


(b) Amplify the services of existing 
libraries through a fund for books and 
periodicals, to in part offset the drastic 
cuts in book budgets. (The $600,- 
000.00 bill.) 


(c) Afford, in the years to come, 
qualifications for service which would 
insure a continuation of the worthy 
use of all funds for libraries. (The 
bill for certification of librarians.) 


Were there time, I would like to 
read you some of the letters of congrat- 
ulations and inquiry which have been 
received from other states. But enough 
said. We made only one of the three 
touchdowns necessary for a victory; 
there is a tremendous lot yet to be 
done. However, the one touchdown 
which we did make has given us ex- 
perience of inestimable value in work- 
ing out team plays for the next game. 


The Quarter-back, M. F. Gallagher, Chair- 
man, Legislative Committee 


Mr. Gallagher will tell you of the 
work of the Legislative Committee. 
Knowing him, I am certain that this 
will be recounted with so much vim 
and vision and appreciation of the 
services of others that unless you hap- 
pen to be acquainted with even a part 
of what has been done, you will lose 
track of the fact that the time and 
quality of service which he and his able 
and genial partner, Arthur R. Hall, 
and their secretaries have put into this 
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legislative program, would have mount- 
ed up into untold figures had finan- 
cial remuneration been made for their 
services. 

In the Hall of Fame of Library 
Trustees, Michael F. Gallagher’s name 
is permanently enrolled at the top of 
the list. 

His guidance and insistence on the 
rightness of asking for appropriations 
for libraries has been the inspiration 
which has kept most of us from lagging 
many, many times when it seemed as 
if all effort would be in vain. 

I can even now hear this steadfast 
voice ask the challenging questions: 

“Is it true that good citizenship is 
augmented by libraries? 

“Are free reading and reference 
rooms and the free circulation of books 
an essential function of government? 

“Is there in this library service 
food for the souls of men and women 
that will help them through this period 
of adversity? 

“In the balancing of public func- 
tions and in the making of choices be- 
tween those things to be done and 
those to be left undone, have public li- 
braries a clear claim to continued 


adequate support from public reve- 
nues?” 


The Right Tackle, the Publicity 
Committee 


Your right tackle, the Publicity 
Committee, did phenomenally fine 
work in providing newspaper releases 
and in enlisting citizen support. Miss 
Field, chairman, will tell you of that 
work to-morrow. I covet for each of 
you experience with one of the lay 
groups whose support the Publicity 
Committee enlisted. Their under- 
standing of the individual and com- 
munity values to be derived from books 
and library service puts many of us 
to shame. 


The Left Tackle, the Planning Board 


The left tackle, the Planning Board 
for which I am to report is made up of 
the same group of persons as last year 
with the exception of the chairman. 
In February, the present incumbent 
was rushed into the game as a substi- 
tute in the midst of the fray. 
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The membership was divided into 
regions and each representative served 
as a broadcasting station for that par- 
ticular area. 

Jane Hubbell, our delightful hostess 
at this meeting, served for the north 
of the State, Earl Browning for the 
Peoria area, Alice Williams for the 
Moline, Martha Wilson for Spring- 
field, Charlotte Ryan for Jacksonville, 
Bella Steuernagel for Belleville and 
the mid-southern district, Effie Lans- 
den for Cairo and the southernmost 
part of the State, Carl B. Roden, and 
Gladys Allison for the Metropolitan 
Chicago district. Mrs. Paul Burt and 
Mrs. H. M. Mulberry did exceptionally 
constructive work with the State 
P. T. A., and Anna May Price with 
her broad knowledge of each part of 
the State, assisted everywhere. 

In this necessarily brief report it is 
hardly possible to make even a begin- 
ning on recording the activities of the 
Planning Board as a whole (if its plays 
can be separated from these of the 
team) or of the intensive and continu- 
ous work of its individual members. 


Secretary of State Expresses Interest in 
the Team 


As noted, meetings were held in con- 
junction with the Legislative and Pub- 
licity Committees and practice may be 
said to have started a year ago in Sep- 
tember when we gathered in Spring- 
field and received the impetus for the 
forward march when his Honor, the 
Secretary of State, the Honorable Ed- 
ward J. Hughes, met with us and told 
of his sincere interest in securing 
equalized and amplified library service 


for the State of Illinois. 


The Form of Play Used 


The tactics or game play used by the 
Planning Board together with the Pub- 
licity Committee, included : 

Work with library boards and staffs, 

Who explained the legislative pro- 
gram to individual citizens and lay 
groups, 

Who, in turn, passed on to their rep- 
resentatives and senators, ideas of the 
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worth of the legislation locally and to 
the district. 

As you see, regular football tactics 
were followed. The ball was passed 
from one player to another who in 
turn passed it to one closer to the goal. 


Some of the Players 


Even though we cannot go into de- 
tails of individual activities, we can- 
not refrain from mentioning the ef- 
fective work of Miss Steuernagel, Miss 
Ryan, Miss Williams, and Miss Lans- 
den in reaching the less library popu- 
lated areas of the State. Their enlist- 
ment of the interest of the 4-H clubs, 
the Home advisors, the Granges, and 
other rural groups as well as individ- 
uals close to the legislators, will have 
an influence on future as well as pres- 
ent legislation. 

Miss Price during her 48-hour day 
worked undauntingly both through her 
office and through personal visits to all 
parts of the State. Her insistence that 
Illinois must reap the benefits of a 
legislative program which would make 
possible as fine library service as any 
state in the union, was a constant in- 
spiration to go on with the good fight. 

The work which Mrs. Beatrice Ros- 
sell did through the Publicity Commit- 
tee was so intertwined with that of the 
Planning Board that we want to claim 
her as one of our group. In Mrs. Ros- 
sell’s work was combined not only her 
vision and ability to present objectives, 
but that of the American Library As- 
sociation as a whole. Through it, the 
experience of other states was put at 
our disposal. In several instances this 
formed the groundwork for our plan of 
procedure. 

Our State Association is indebted to 
the advisory services of the national as- 
sociation and to the personal time 
which several of its members contrib- 
uted. We hope and believe this “prac- 
tice work” will in turn prove valuable 
experience for the national program. 

Another person whose services be- 
long almost as properly to the Plan- 
ning Board as to the Legislative Com- 
mittee of which she is a member, is 
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Helene Rogers. As the Association’s 
representative at the Capitol. Miss 
Rogers was able to interpret and report 
needs for concentration of attention on 
certain parts of the field. 

This is the first time that for any 
length of time, the Association has had 
a representative on the spot during a 
legislative session. The value of hav- 
ing an official representative of our or- 
ganization constantly around to per- 
sonally interpret the significance of li- 
brary service to the legislators, has 
been demonstrated to the extent that 
the Planning Board recommends that 
during future sessions whenever library 
bills are up, that such a procedure be 
followed. We feel that had it not been 
for this personal day-by-day contact- 
ing of the legislators by a qualified li- 
brarian, even our one touchdown 


would not have been gained this year. 


Play by Play Bulletins Issued 


Each of your libraries received some 
of the printed and mimeographed ma- 
terial sent out by your team. The 
Extension Division of the State Li- 
brary, the American Library Associa- 
tion and the Evanston Public Library 
loaned their mimeographing services 
for this work which conservatively esti- 
mated amounted to 60,000 sheets. In 
addition hundreds of personal letters 
were written. All of this bulk of ma- 
terial was prepared by the staffs of the 
organizations from which the material 
emanated and was done largely as their 
contribution to the cause; most of the 
cost for stationery and postage was al- 
so borne by the institution. In addi- 
tion, the printing of the leaflet on the 
$600,000.00 bill was paid for by one 
of the libraries and the expenses of 
most of the members to the meetings 
of the Board and in contacting people 
were borne personally. 

In one of the periods of greatest 
need the Chicago Library club contrib- 
uted $100.00 to the legislative work of 
the I. L. A. This gift was of great 
significance in making possible certain 
vital work without which your team 
could not have functioned. 
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Planning vs. Practice 


The title given your left tackle, that 
of Planning Board, has this year been 
almost a misnomer, for planning 
should be directed toward both long 
and short time objectives. 


Quite frankly, had it been advisable 
to confine out efforts to planning in 
its true significance, we would have en- 
joyed our part much more. But no 
sooner had the Board been appointed 
than the game was called and all of 
our time and effort were put into the 
team-work previously described. 


However, inasmuch as all plan and 
no practice does not produce efficient 
teams, it may be that this year-out for 
practice can be made to result in bet- 
ter plans for long time objectives than 
could have been formulated without 
the experience thus gained. 


Pointers Gained During the Game 


Reviewing each play of the game and 
trying to analyze why some things hap- 
pened as they did and why others did 
not happen as we had hoped they 
would, your “left tackle” has come to 
some rather definite conclusions as to 
our greatest needs. These we hope 
may be incorporated in a program of 
intensive study on the part of the As- 
sociation during this off-year of the 
Legislature. 


We urge this because we are con- 
vinced that the plays of resistence set 
up by the opposing team would not 
have been possible, if, before the game 
started, there had been a period of long 
time planning and practice with unre- 
mitting explanation of the worth of 
the goals to be attained. 


Taking a Cue from Other Teams 


In Massachusetts this very thing is 
being done. Librarians are gathering 
in little practice groups to discuss and 
clarify their answers to questions such 
as Mr. Gallagher has propounded. Can 
we not take our cue from them and 
from such organizations as the Illinois 
League of Women voters which has 
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placed on its study program, the sub- 
ject “The Public Library as a social, 
educational and governmental agency ?” 


A Primary Need 


The need which in the opinion of 
your Planning Board is basic and there- 
fore of first importance to any sound 
development of public libraries in both 
state and nation, is that of the estab- 
lishment of professional standards. It 
is inevitable that as any and every pro- 
fession, and most especially one sup- 
ported through tax funds, enlarges 
and becomes more widely recognized 
there must be set up standards of eli- 
gibility and workmanship to safeguard 
its clients and those who provide the 
money necessary for its support. How 
such standards can best be worked out 
for this changing world is a subject 
which requires the greatest acumen of 
librarians and trustees of libraries. 
Seven states and ten county library 
systems have legally adopted such 
standards. Utilizing the experience of 
these states can not we achieve some- 
thing even firmer and more practical 
for Illinois? 


Units for Team Action 


Another subject on which intensive 
study is urgently needed that recom- 
mendations can be formulated for our 
next annual meeting, is that. of larger 
regional units for the administration 
of service. The Illinois State Plan- 
ning and the Illinois Education Com- 
missions are concerned, as is the 
I. L. A., with the idea of regional units 
which will pull together and make 


-more effective the work of individual 


units. Many valuable ideas for plan- 
ning for future library development 
can be gained from the recently re- 
leased report of the State Planning 
Commission, especially the chapters on 
population characteristics and trends. 


Relations with School Teams 


A study of the relationship of the 
public library and the public school li- 
brary is especially needed at this time, 
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for the Illinois Education Commission 
has under consideration in its reorgan- 
ization of the school system of the 
State, the subject of school libraries. 
Also the State chairman of library 
service in the Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, is asking for a pro- 
gram as a guide for parent-teacher ac- 
tivities. 


Relations with Other Teams 


The Illinois Tax Commission is an- 
other organization whose findings are 
of great significance to libraries. Your 
present Board has had enriching con- 
tacts with the special groups. Their 
Chairmen are keenly interested that 
the library should have a definite place 
in a picture of the State as a whole, 
and are desirous of working together 
toward this end. Practice in thus 
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working and studying with other or- 
ganizations might eventually result in 
our being eligible for a place on an all- 
star team which could be made up of 
the most representative and active or- 
ganizations working to advance Illinois 
to a place nearer the goal line, particu- 
larly the goal line of education, inter- 
preted in its broadest terms. 


Preparatory to the 1937 Game 


The next game cannot be played un- 
til January, 1937. There is an entire 
year in which team needs and tactics 
can be studied and worked out by the 
Association. 


Your outgoing team commends and 
urges that your incoming teams make 
immediate and continuous efforts along 
these lines. 


Report of the Legislative Committee 
By MICHAEL F. GALLAGHER, Chairman 


To the Officers and Members of the 

Illinois Library Association: 

At the Decatur conference of the 
Illinois Library Association, held Oc- 
tober 31 to November 2, 1934, resolu- 
tions were adopted approving four 
measures for introduction in the Gen- 


eral Assembly. ‘These measures em- 
braced the following proposed legisla- 
tive action: 


1. An appropriation of $1,000,000 to 
extend and furnish free book service 
to the people of the State who are now 
without such service; this sum to be 
appropriated from the General Fund of 
the State for the two-year period, 
$500,000 per year. 

2. An appropriation of $600,000 for 
the purchase of books and periodicals 
for existing libraries, and $10,000 for 
the administration of the Act; this sum 
to be appropriated from the General 
Fund of the State for the two year 
period, $305,000 per year. 

3. Two companion measures to pro- 
vide for certification of librarians in 
free tax-supported libraries. These 
bills were to apply only to vacancies 
occurring after July 1, 1935. All per- 
sons holding positions before that date 
would, upon application, be granted cer- 
tificates, but future employees would 


be required to meet reasonable educa- 

tional requirements before serving the 

public. Certificates would be granted 
by the Department of Registration and 

Education, as are those for other voca- 

tions. 

In joint conferences of the Legisla- 
tive Committee and Planning Board, 
bills were drafted for introduction in 
the General Assembly, embodying the 
measures approved by the Association. 
When the General Assembly convened 
in January 1935, efforts were begun to 
secure the introduction of the bills. 
This proved to be a matter of very 
great difficulty. After numerous inter- 
views with members of the Legisla- 
ture it appeared impossible to persuade 
any member to sponsor the measures 
and introduce them with his personal 
endorsement. Arrangements were 
finally made with the Honorable 
Thomas P. Sinnett of Rock Island to 
introduce the four bills in the House 
by request. 

The two appropriation bills were re- 
ferred to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. The two bills dealing with certi- 
fication of librarians were referred to 
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the Committee on Economy and Ef- 
ficiency. 

Even before the introduction of the 
bills, an active and organized cam- 
paign was begun throughout the State 
in support of the proposed legislation. 
All librarians and trustees were urged 
to interview their local representatives 
in the Legislature and secure their sup- 
port of the measures. Civic, indus- 
trial, labor and cultural organizations 
all over the State were asked for en- 
dorsements. It is estimated that or- 
ganizations with the aggregate mem- 
bership of 500,000 endorsed these li- 
brary bills. Appeals were made to in- 
fluential citizens for their active sup- 
port. Continued efforts were made for 
favorable publicity. Probably every 
member of the Legislature was person- 
ally interviewed either in his home dis- 
trict or in Springfield. 

A hearing was had before the Ap- 
propriations Committee on May 28, 
and the two appropriation bills were 
approved and recommended for pas- 
sage without a dissenting vote in the 
Committee. The bills were then placed 
on the calendar of the House and ready 
for action at a time when action was 
deemed most favorable. 


It gradually developed that there 
was considerable opposition to the cer- 
tification bills and it became evident 
about June Ist that any efforts at that 
session to adopt these measures would 
prove a failure. It also developed 
about June Ist, after conferences with 
Mr. Sinnett and other influential mem- 
bers of the Legislature, that it would 
be impossible to secure the adoption of 
both our appropriation measures and 


we were advised that if all efforts. 


were concentrated on House Bill 405, 
the book fund bill, there was a good 
chance of securing the passage of that 
bill. Impelled by the actual situation 
as it existed, the Legislative Commit- 
tee reluctantly decided not to press the 
bill for the appropriation of $1,000,000 
to extend free library service, but to 


direct all their efforts to the progress — 


of House Bill 405. This measure was 
finally adopted by the House on June 
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12. Very soon thereafter it was in- 
troduced in the Senate by the Honor- 
able Harold G. Ward, who proved to 
be an earnest and powerful friend of 
the library legislation. The final adop- 
tion in the Senate occurred on June 
27%. In both chambers dissenting votes 
were very few in number. The bill 
was signed by the Governor and be- 
came a law on July 3. 


The administration of House Bill 
405 is now in progress under the di- 
rection of the Honorable Edward J. 
Hughes, Secretary of State. The fund 
will be distributed to all free tax-sup- 
ported public libraries in Illinois on 
the basis of the population of the tax- 
supported area in which they are re- 
spectively located. It is self-evident 
that if these funds are used with great 
care and wisdom, expended for the 
purchase of books of real merit and 
quality, books that will be of real bene- 
fit to the people of the State, this will 
be the very best and most persuasive 
argument for further appropriations. 


State aid for the public libraries in 
this State seems absolutely necessary if 
these institutions are to function ade- 
quately to meet the increasing demands 
of the people. The obvious reason is 
the shrinkage of the revenues from the 
local property tax. The aggregate tax 
revenues for existing public libraries in 
this State have decreased 40 per cent 
since 1928. Funds available for book 
purchases have decreased since 1928, 53 
per cent. This drastic reduction in lo- 
cal revenues has come during a period 
when the increasing demands of the 
people for library service have required 
greater revenues. The enormously in- 
creased demands of the people are indi- 
cated by the fact that in 1933 regis- 
tered borrowers in Illinois numbered 
1,602,455, larger than the total enroll- 
ment for public schools, both grade 
schools and high schools, which was 
1,408,373. Reference room use has 
also greatly increased. Prior to the 
adoption of House Bill 405 the public 
libraries of this State did not partici- 
pate in any amount in the revenues 
collected from special taxes. These 
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special taxes, including gasoline tax, 
automobile licenses, liquor taxes and 
sales taxes, are producing enormous 
revenues for public use. The people 
who are paying these taxes in every 
county and city and hamlet in the 
State are the people who would be 
benefitted by library service. Those 
who contribute those revenues are the 
people who are entitled to public li- 
brary service. It seems in every re- 
spect logical and just that the public 
library system should participate in 
the revenues derived from these special 
taxes. 


The measures for the certification of 
librarians should not be abandoned. 
Recent experience, however, has dem- 
onstrated that before the passage of 
this measure is possible there must be 
an educational campaign carried on 
throughout the State. Librarians and 
library trustees will have to be per- 
suaded that these measures are for the 
real benefit of the public library sys- 
tem. Members of the General Assem- 
bly will have to be convinced that their 
sole purpose is to improve the quality 
of public library service. 


In these certification bills it is ex- 
pressly provided “that nothing in this 
Act shall apply to or affect any person 
in his present position as a librarian in 
a free public library or school library 
or in his employment in said library.” 
The grades of certification and the 
standards for each follow pretty closely 
those of the Certification Board of the 
Illinois Library Association, a Board 
established several years ago to issue 
certificates to such librarians and li- 
brary assistants as might voluntarily 
apply for them. I am informed that 
several hundred librarians have applied 
and have been given appropriate cer- 
tificates. 


It was a great disappointment to 
the Legislative Committee that they 
were unable to secure the passage of 
House Bill 402, providing an appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 to extend and 
furnish free book service to the peo- 
ple of the State who are now without 
such service. Illinois has been one of 
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the advanced states in the establish- 
ment of a free public library system. 
The present public library system in 
this State in its magnitude and effi- 
ciency is one of which we may be just- 
ly proud. There are 277 tax-supported 
free public libraries in Illinois. Yet 
it is manifest that the free public li- 
brary system in Illinois, although of 
splendid proportions, is today incom- 
plete and inadequate. Approximately 
2,000,000 of the people of this State 
have not the use of library facilities. 
There are in Illinois 1,346,821 people 
living on farms who have no use of a 
free public library. This is over 96 
per cent of the farm population of Illi- 
nois. In Cook County there are ap- 
proximately 200,000 people living in 
cities, towns and villages who have no 
access to public libraries. Throughout 
the State there are many cities with 
populations in excess of 5,000 without 
a public library. There are three cities 
in the State with populations in excess 
of 10,000 without a public library. 
Only one county, Warren County, has 
a county library, that is, a free public 
library service to all the county, includ- 
ing the rural regions. There are nine 
counties in the State without a free 
public library of any kind, city, town- 
ship or county. They are Calhoun, 
Clinton, Effingham, Gallatin, Hardin, 
Henderson, Pulaski, Putnam and Ran- 
dolph. There are 34 counties in the 
State with only one public library. 


From this survey it is clear that the 
great work of furnishing a free pub- 
lic library service to all of the people 
of Illinois, in fulfillment of one of the 
cardinal objects of government of a 
modern democratic state, the furnish- 
ing of the means and opportunity of 
education to all the people, has by no 
means been accomplished. The great 
task is about half completed. 


In our vision and goal and planning 
for library development we should em- 
brace the entire state. We should pro- 
claim without hesitation that those 
who live on the farms should have the 
privilege of the convenient free use of 
books through government agencies, 
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the same as dwellers in the towns and 
cities. A well-considered, well-direct- 
ed, dignified and persistent plan of 
publicity to create and mould public 
opinion is of paramount importance. 
Throughout all the State it must be 
made known through the best chan- 
nels of publicity what the library 
means in education, its importance in 
the community, what it possesses for 
the instruction, recreation and inspira- 
tion of the people. We must achieve 
greater community consciousness of the 
library. All civic, cultural and indus- 
trial associations should be enlisted, 
awakened to a greater realization of 
the value and importance to the com- 
munity of the modern library service 
and their interest and active co-opera- 
tion solicited. Public officials in cities, 
counties and state, in executive and 
legislative departments, must have a 
keener recognition of the public library 
as a means of education, as a force for 
the enjoyment and happiness and wel- 
fare of the people, freely serving all, 
the most democratic of all democratic 
institutions. 

House Bill 405 marks a new era in 
the development of the public library 
system in Illinois. It is, however, only 
the beginning. Under the guidance of 
this Association all efforts must be con- 
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tinued to create and assure adequate 
tax revenues for a free and modern 
library service for all of the people. 


The members of the Illinois Library 
Association regretted very much that 
Secretary of State Hughes was unable 
to be present, as he had planned to be. 


Before Mr. Windsor introduced 
Miss Rogers, he made the following 
statement regarding the Advisory Com- 
mittee : 

“About two weeks ago, as President 
of the I. L. A., I received a request 
from Secretary of State Hughes that I 
appoint the following librarians to 
serve as an Advisory Committee to him 
in matters relating to the allocation 
of the $600,000 book relief fund for 
public libraries: M. F. Gallagher, Chi- 
cago; Alice Williams, Moline; Bella 
Steuernagel, Belleville; Effie Lansden, 
Cairo; P. L. Windsor, Urbana, to be 
chairman. 


In view of the urgency and impor- 
tance of the matter, with the approval 
of the Executive Board, I made these 
appointments so that this Advisory 
Committee may be looked upon as a 
semi-official committee of the I. L. A. 
to advise with Secretary of State 
Hughes.” 


The Allocation and Distribution of the $600,000 Fund for “Relief and 
Aid to Libraries”? im Illinois 
By HELENE ROGERS, Executive Secretary, Library Relief Fund, Springfield 


During the past week the work of 
allocating and distributing the $600,- 
000 appropriation “for the relief and 
aid” to libraries in Illinois was defi- 
nitely started. 


At the suggestion of Secretary of 
State Edward J. Hughes an Advisory 
Committee was appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Library Association. 
This committee is comprised of a group 
which represents a geographical distri- 
bution of the State and includes 
Professor P. L. Windsor, president of 
the Illinois Library Association and 
director of libraries at the University 


of Illinois, as chairman; Michael F. 
Gallagher, chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of Illinois Library Associa- 
tion and a trustee of Highland Park 
Public Library; Alice Williams, li- 
brarian of the Public Library, Moline; 
Effie Lansden, librarian of the Public 
Library, Cairo; Bella Steuernagel, li- 
brarian of the Public Library, Belle- 
ville, and Helene H. Rogers, executive 
secretary Library Relief Fund as rep- 
resentative of the Secretary of State. 


This Advisory Committee met with 
the Secretary of State; the chairman 
of the Planning Committee of the 
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Illinois Library Association, Ida Faye 
Wright, and Anna May Price, superin- 
tendent of the Library Extension 
Division of the State Library in an 
all-day session to discuss the best pos- 
sible ways and means of handling the 
fund. At the time the committee made 
specific recommendations and copies of 
these have been mailed to each of the 
free tax-supported public libraries in 
the State. 

The plan for handling this fund for 
the fiscal year of the biennium, which 
year ends June 30, 1936, and which 
has the approval of the Secretary of 
State, was worked out with these 
recommendations in mind. 

Regarding the allocation and distri- 
bution the plan is that approximately 
$300,000 is to be allocated among ex- 
isting libraries legally established on 
October 23, 1935, for expenditures for 
books and periodicals during the fiscal 
year of the biennium, which year ends 
June 30, 1936, i. e. five cents (5c) per 
capita is to be allocated now. Based 
on figures prepared by the Library 
Extension Division the population 
recognized as that served by the free 
tax-supported public libraries in this 
State is 5,667,430 (these figures are 
taken from the Federal Census of 1930 
which is to be used in determining the 
population of the counties, townships, 
villages and cities to which the fund 
is to be allocated.) This will no doubt 
mean that for the year beginning July 
1, 1936, the second year of the bien- 
nium, the allocation to the various 
libraries will be slightly more than for 
the year ending June 30, 1936. 


Application For Money in Fund 


All applications must be sent to the 
Executive Secretary, Library Relief 
Fund, Room 4, Centennial Building, 
Springfield, Illinois, and must be on 
the forms provided for this purpose. 

These applications will be mailed to 
all tax-supported public libraries with- 
in this next week along with a letter 
of detailed explanation as to methods 
of procedure for filing applications and 
taking care of bills incurred through 
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the expenditure of money from the 
special fund. 


Use of Money 


The appropriation must be used for 
the purchase of “books and periodicals 
from a list or lists approved.” 

It has been suggested that “group 
buying” might make it possible for 
some neighboring libraries to realize 
more from the amount allocated to 
them than they will if each library 
uses its portion of the fund for those 
books it needs to help round out 
its collection. A similar plan has 
been worked out on Staten Island. 
Staten Island is five miles from New 
York City but can only be reached by 
bridge or ferry which makes it most 
inconvenient in providing means for 
carrying out an inter-loan system with 
the main library in New York City. 
The librarians of the four branches on 
Staten Island have worked out a plan 
for “group buying” of some of the 
titles that are popular and have many 
requests for them, and for titles that 
have only occasional call but which 
they feel they would like available to 
their patrons. (The details of the plan 
will be given in full in the November 
or December issue of the A. L. A. 
Bulletin.) While we are not going 
to say this is the way the libraries 
should group together and order their 
books, we do make the suggestion that 
if there are some libraries that would 
like to try some such arrangement we 
shall be glad to work with them in any 
way possible. Just send word to my 
office and I shall be glad to co-operate 
with you. 

Of course you need no word from 
me to tell you that you may secure 
from the Library Extension Division 
assistance in selecting books—the new 
titles, those titles tried and found to 
be of great value, and, may borrow for 
a short period from the Division, if 
your own library does not own them, 
any aids in book selection you may 
desire. The Library Extension Divi- 
sion is really a clearing house for all 
problems being presented constantly 
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to librarians and library trustees rela- 
tive to the administration and func- 
tioning of the libraries in the State. 


Approval of Lists 


All lists submitted to account for 
expenditures of the State fund must 
have the approval of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the public library and signed 
by the president or chairman of the 
library board. 


Report 


A report, in addition to the list of 
books purchased, is to be filed in the 
office of the Secretary of State. This 
is most necessary for those of us who 
are administering this fund as well as 
the librarians and the trustees of the 
individual libraries. There will be per- 
sons or groups of persons who will say 
that this money was not used properly 
—that it was spent for worthless books 
or “it is to be put into campaign fund” 

and, the individual libraries, as 
well as the state department, should 
have a record of the well-considered 
spending of every portion of the money 
in the fund that they use and the bene- 
ficial results felt in their communities. 
If we are to have future legislation 
providing State aid we must be able 
to give an account of our stewardship 
of this fund in such a satisfactory 
manner that we will never again be 
confronted with the problems we had 
this last spring when our bills were 
before the members of the General As- 
sembly. To be very frank, may I say 
that the greatest opposition came from 
the librarians and the trustees who 
thought only of their own institution, 
which may not have needed extra 
funds, rather than of the neighboring 
libraries which may have been practi- 
cally without any funds. 
through team work and the greatest co- 
operation on the part of each and every 
librarian and library trustee in the 
State of Illinois that we will be able 
to obtain State aid in the future. It 
seems to me.that we now have an op- 
portunity to form our own political 


It is only 
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party—“The Library Party.” We cer- 
tainly have a platform that is “for the 
people” and should be backed “by the 
people.” 

Now in presenting this plan may I 
say that we have taken into considera- 
tion that there is in this “allocation 
by population” unjust or rather unde- 
sirable factors or features of the thing 
that will come out. There are libraries 
in communities that should have their 
allocation based on the amount of 
service that they have given, i. e. service 
to home readers, service to schools and 
service to the people living on the 
fringe of their community. This dif- 
ference and many others were taken 
into consideration by the Legislative 
Committee in charge of drafting this 
bill—the first in the history of Illinois 

and it was their thought that at 
this time the law had to be practical, 
exact and uniform throughout the 
State. They were faced with the same 
problem the school people had when 
they first began to have State aid and 
we will have to take care of it just as 
they did. Little by little these differ- 
ences can be ironed out in future legis- 
lation but probably each time when we 
think that we now have the problem 
solved to take care of every exception 
that should be considered, we will find 
that there is one more to be cared for— 
but, that will make it all the more in- 
teresting and will keep us constantly 
on our toes in order to meet these 
problems. 

Now in determining the allocation 
and distribution of the money in this 
fund, a great deal of time was spent 
in considering just what would be the 
best plan of equal distribution and 
after considering the problem from 
various standpoints, the decision was 
to allocate approximately one-half of 
the fund to be spent now and it should 
be distributed entirely on a popula- 
tion basis; in allocating and distribut- 
ing the other half of the fund the 
Advisory Committee and executive 
secretary in conference with the Secre- 
tary of State will consider the phrase 
“allocation by population in as far as 
is practicable” and it may be that these 
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other factors will weigh heavily in the 
decision of the Advisory Committee. 


Please do not feel too downhearted 
if your library does not receive at least 
half of the fund, remember “better 
times are coming” ! 


Remember that none of this money 
can be spent before making applica- 
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tion for either a part or the full amount 
of the money allocated to your 
library. 

I shall be glad to have any questions 
asked in order to clarify in your minds 
those points not clearly understood and 
I hope you will write to my office for 
any assistance we may be able to give 
you. 


CHILDREN’S SECTION LUNCHEON MEETING 
Thursday, October 31, 12:30 P. M. 


Chairman: 
Speaker : 


Mildred Bush, Public Library, Peoria 
Jessie Gay Van Cleve, Specialist in Children’s Literature, 


American Library Association Headquarters, Chicago 


Introduction 
By MILDRED BUSH, Children’s Librarian, Public Library, Peoria 


While I am not down on the pro- 
gram for any speech, I am a little like 
the man who was so enthusiastic about 
the climate of Southern California. He 
said so much about it on every occasion 
that his friends began to quietly avoid 
him. One day as he was walking dis- 
consolately along the street searching 
for some one to whom to talk he spied 
a number of people going into a 
pleasant looking building. He followed 
them in and found to his surprise that 
he was in a mortuary where a funeral 
was in progress, but he decided to rest 
a bit before starting on so he slipped 
into a back seat. After the customary 
scripture and a prayer the officiating 
minister said, “Friends, it was not my 
good fortune to know the dear de- 
parted, therefore, if there is one among 
you here who would like to say a few 
words of eulogy at this time I would be 
very glad to have you come forward.” 
There was no response, whereupon the 
man from California arose and said, 
“Well, if nobody else is going to say 
anything, I would like to take this op- 
portunity to say a few words about the 
climate of Southern California!” So 
I would like to take this opportunity 
to say a few words about us as chil- 
dren’s librarians. 

It is a heartening thing to come to 
library meetings year after year, and 


at each succeeding convention to meet 
steadily increasing numbers of alert, 
wide awake, intelligent women, all 
dedicated to or vitally interested in 
that exceedingly important part of our 
library program, children’s work. 

It is heartening to find that group 
becoming unified in purpose, and ar- 
ticulate in regard to its standards and 
its goals. Such concentrated effort is 
bound to be effective, and proof that 
the opinions of children’s librarians 
have come to be regarded as important 
is evinced by the fact that publishers’ 
representatives are constantly question- 
ing them as to the sort of books they 
want and will buy for children; pub- 
lishing houses send out thoughtful 
questionnaires requesting information 
as to the sort of non-fiction wanted for 
elementary school children; publishers 
of encyclopedias send out question- 
naires asking for suggestions for pic- 
tures, material, and even in regard to 
the placing of material on the pages; 
and Parent Teacher Associations and 
Mother’s Clubs consult the librarians 
in regard to lists, talks, and actual pur- 
chases. 

The children’s librarian is coming 
into her own, and she must not be 
caught unprepared. She must be ever 
on the alert to see her opportunities, 
and prepared to render a great variety 
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of services. She must know all about 
the new books, and have read practi- 
cally all of them. (She must never 
make the mistake of recommending the 
wrong book to the wrong child!) She 
must be ready to make a speech at any 
time on almost any subject (my own 
last request was for a Community 
Fund worker’s pep meeting) ; and she 
must be able to dash off an article in 
a moment’s notice, also on almost any 
subject. She must be able to make 
every conceivable kind of a list, and 
provide information on any subject. 
One of my last requests was for a book 
guaranteed to keep a small boy from 
being afraid of the dark; and another, 
this one from a teacher, for one that 
would keep two little girls from in- 
dulging in fist fights at recess. She 


must be thoroughly familiar with the 
needs of her own library and her own 
particular clientele, and she must be 
unfailingly kind, understanding, and 
sympathetic to that group. And then, 
she must have the courage of her own 


convictions. It’s a great job—but it’s 
a greater responsibility, and a priceless 
joy. 

I came across a slogan the other day. 
I don’t know who wrote it, but I think 
we as children’s librarians might well 
paraphrase it a bit and make it our 
own. This is it—“One woman can be 
forceful; ten women can be helpful; 
a hundred women can be powerful; but 
a thousand women, organized, can be 
practically invincible. Let’s go!” Can 
we not say, “One children’s librarian 
ean be forceful; ten children’s li- 
brarians can be helpful; a hundred 
children’s librarians can be powerful; 
but a thousand children’s librarians, 
organized and working toward a com- 
mon goal—the welfare of the child— 
can be a great force in our modern 
educational program. Let’s go!” 
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I wonder how many of you have ever 
been to a circus. Do you remember 
with what breathless anticipation you 
awaited the great day; with what de- 
lightful wonder you sat through the 
whole glorious spectacle; and with 
what completely satisfied retrospect you 
lived over and over the whole mar- 
velous experience. There was only one 
drawback: there was so much going 
on in the different rings you simply 
could not assimilate it all at once, and 
you wished with all your heart that all 
the performers could be gathered to- 
gether in one big ring right before 
you. 

Now, I do not know how Miss Van 
Cleve is going to like being compared 
to a circus. But I am sure that if she 
will visualize for only a moment the 
emotional response universally occa- 
sioned by one she will be most highly 
flattered. At all events, I am going 
to risk continuing my comparison, and 
tell you that instead of arranging for 
a great many minor attractions today, 
we are presenting one splendid and 
conspicuously outstanding performer, 
Jessie Gay Van Cleve. I do not really 
need to introduce Miss Van Cleve to 
you. You all know her as the Special- 
ist in Children’s Literature in the 
A. L. A., and for her work on the 
Booklist. You know what a splendid 
and outstanding piece of work she has 
done, and how indispensable are her 
annual lists of children’s books. I have 
asked Miss Van Cleve to tell us about 
the books on her newly issued list, 
Recent Children’s Books, and some- 
thing about the tools that will be help- 
ful to us in choosing such worthwhile 
books. I have also asked her if she 
has time, to tell us some of the criteria 
she has in mind in making her selec- 
tions. It is a very great privilege as 
well as a very great pleasure to present 
to you at this time, Miss Van Cleve. 
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Recent Children’s Books 


By JESSIE GAY VAN CLEVE, Specialist in Children’s Literature, 
American Library Association, Chicago 


Miss Van Cleve introduced her talk 
with the idea that there is no royal 
road to book selection, that is, there 
is no substitute for the instinctive dis- 
crimination gained from wide and wise 
reading. She stressed the fact that it 
is intellectual contagion not intel- 
lectual infection which makes readers 
of others, and that the librarian must 
have an informed enthusiasm, a real 
joy in books herself in order to kindle 
that love in the hearts of the boys and 
girls with whom she comes in contact. 


She spoke of the value of sectional lit- 
erature, the sort of thing that devel- 
opes in our young people a real 
knowledge of and appreciation for 
other times and other parts of our 
country. 

Miss Van Cleve discussed in a most 
delightful and entertaining manner 
the titles she selected for the “Recent 
Children’s Books,” a short list pub- 
lished by the American Library Asso- 
= and obtainable from that of- 

ce.* 


TRUSTEES’ SECTION LUNCHEON MEETING 


Thursday, 


October 31, 12:30 P. M. 


Chairman: Robert L. Wyatt, Public Library Board, Glenview 


Speakers : 


Louis Round Wilson, President, American Library Association ; 


Estes P. Taylor, Editor and Publisher, Agricultural Leaders’ Digest 


Speaking to the Trustees Section, 
Dr. Wilson congratulated the library 
organizations of the State upon the 
successful passage of the $600,000 ap- 
propriation bill, and declared it marked 
the most important action yet taken 
by a state in assuming responsibility 
for library service. 

Dr. Wilson reviewed the steps taken 
by the Illinois State Library Extension 
Division in surveying the library re- 
sources of the State and, in the light of 
the facts revealed through the survey 
and of the further fact that 2,000,000 
of the inhabitants of the State are with- 
out public library service, urged the 
trustees to greater activity in securing 


more adequate financial support and 
more effective book collections for the 
use of library patrons. He cited the 
advantages which result from co- 
operation among libraries, and ex- 
pressed surprise that only one county 
in the State provided county wide 
library service, although many of the 
counties of the State have sufficient 
population and wealth to support ade- 
quate county systems. He expressed 
the conviction that library service 
could be provided much more ex- 
tensively than it is if less emphasis 
were placed upon book ownership and 
more upon co-operation and book use. 


1The Library Extension Division has purchased copies of this annotated booklist and 
will send a copy to those libraries unable to buy the leaflet. 
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TRUSTEES’ SECTION 
Thursday, October 31, 2:30 P. M. 
Chairman: Robert L. Wyatt, President, Public Library Board, Glenview 


Spending the $600,000 Fund 


1. Library Opportunities for Children 
2. Library Opportunities for young people 


Mrs. Harry Mulberry 
Mrs. Arne Oldberg 


Book Buying in Chicago Public Library...................4.- C. B. Roden 


Working toward Better Library Personnel 


Mrs. Paul Woodworth 


Opportunities in Children’s Work 


By MRS. HARRY MULBERRY, Chairman, Committee on Children’s Reading and Library 
Service, Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers 


I deeply appreciate the honor and 
privilege of speaking to this group to- 
day. If it were a personal honor, I 
should feel rather small in accepting 
it, as my library experience consists of 
a year’s training in the University of 
Wisconsin Library School, a few 


months’ field work in various public li- 
braries, and one year in the reference 
department (or “morgue”, as it is af- 


fectionately called) of the Milwaukee 
Journal, after which marriage trans- 
ferred this budding career from the li- 
brary to the home. 


I realize, however, that it is not to 
me personally that this privilege has 
been given, but to the great organiza- 
tion which I represent, the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
With a membership of over 111,000 
fathers, mothers, teachers, and others 
whose primary interest is the welfare 
of the children of the State, you are 
asking us what we recommend and are 
doing about children’s reading. 


Quoting from the national by-laws, 
one of our chief objects is to “secure 
for every child the highest advantages 
in physical, mental, moral, and spirit- 
ual education.” You can see that, 
since we are primarily interested in 
education, we are deeply interested in 
the problems and aims of the public 
library, one of our greatest educational 
institutions today. We believe that, 
with four times as many registered 
borrowers as there are children, young 
people, and adults in the schools of 


our country, the public library is a 
necessarily vital force in our civilization 
and must be supported and encouraged 
by everyone interested in the future of 
the race and the preservation of our 
democracy. 

In 1,239 local associations scattered 
throughout the state we are promoting 
the ideal of adequate library service for 
everyone, with of course the natural 
corollary of adequate public support 
for the libraries. Many local parent- 
teacher associations are taking as a ma- 
jor project for the year the securing 
of public library service in their com- 
munities. 


I must admit that at one of our 
Council round table conferences in 
Chicago last week a timid local chair- 
man spoke up and said, “My principal 
tells me that the public library is no 
concern of the P. T. A. and we should 
stick to education.” I still stutter 
when I think of all the things I should 
like to say to that principal! 


At another conference in another 
city, after I had gone to some lengths 
to explain the various services a pub- 
lic library offers, especially their care- 
ful selection of books, with high qual- 
ity and lasting worth as the chief con- 
siderations, the following question was 
turned in to the question box: “What 
do you think about a librarian who dis- 
continued a subscription to the At- 
lantic Monthly and substituted the Red 
Book, saying that she must buy what 
the public reads because the library 
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is a tax-supported institution?” I was 
obliged to answer that librarians fre- 
quently have to compromise with their 
better judgment and purchase a book 
or magazine that will be read rather 
than a better one which will stand un- 
used on their shelves. And if the com- 
promise which that librarian made was 
an indication of the tastes of the com- 
munity, the parent-teacher association 
and librarian together plainly had 
their work cut out for them. I felt 
like adding that in that case the li- 
brarian had not effected a compromise, 
but had suffered complete defeat. 


Since the large majority of our 
members are mothers, the subject of 
children’s reading is a vital one to 
every one of us. The motion picture 
has brought the world to our door- 
step; the radio has gone a step further 
and actually brought it into our homes. 
The problem of the supervision and 
censorship of these powerful influences 
in the lives of our children has become 
too great for the individual mother to- 


day, and it is becoming increasingly 
important for us to provide counter- 
influences, things which will furnish 
more wholesome entertainment and a 
truer picture of life than these two 


noisy newcomers do. What fills the 
bill for this any better than a good 
book? Wholesome entertainment and 
a true sense of values are two of the 
chief considerations in the selection of 
books for children and young peo- 
ple. And so, if we are able to pro- 
vide all of our children and young peo- 
ple with plenty of good books, we shall 
have taken a long step forward in 
building up the home and counteract- 
ing harmful outside influences. 


This is the reason why the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, un- 
der the leadership of my predecessor, 
Mrs. Paul G. Burt, worked so hard for 
the passage of the library bills at the 
last session of the legislature and was 
so overjoyed at the securing of the 
$600,000 for new books for the librar- 
ies threughout the State. The putting 
through of this legislation was a splen- 
did piece of work on which the Illinois 
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Library Association is to be congratu- 
lated. 

However, all who are interested in 
child welfare, and specifically the Ili- 
nois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, cannot rest until every child in the 
State has easy access to free public 
library service. We are eager to see 
that every child has the opportunity to 
enjoy story hours, hobby clubs, and 
poetry corners. We want them all to 
have the latest and best books as they 
are published, so that they will not 
outgrow them before they have an op- 
portunity to read them. In the chil- 
dren’s department more than any other 
is it necessary to keep the collection 
up-to-date, as children so quickly grow 
beyond the books for each age. Adults 
may go back for a certain book after 
a number of years, but for children 
there is no going back. We also want 
instruction on the use of the public 
library, in the upper grades of every 
school, so that our children will be- 
come familiar with the tools and meth- 
ods for continuous study and progress 
and so will be prepared for life. 

This brings me to the subject of the 
school library, and I must admit that 
when I am called upon for suggestions 
on this topic I feel like the grand- 
father in a story I once heard. He 
was a clergyman and was busy brush- 
ing up his sermon one Sunday morn- 
ing when his five-year-old grand-daugh- 
ter ran in and interrupted him. 

. “Grand-daddy”, she said, “I want to 
ask you something.” 

“Grand-daddy is busy now, dear”, 
answered the clergyman. “Run away 
now and come back this afternoon.” 

“But it will take only a minute”, 
persisted the little one. 

“Well”, he said, knowing from past 
experience that she was not to be dis- 
suaded, “if it will take only a minute, 
go ahead. What is it you wish me 
to tell you?” 


“IT want to know”, said the child, 
“all about condensed milk, kindergar- 
ten, and the Immaculate Conception.” 

I do not mean to compare the sub- 
ject of the school library with these 
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others in vastness, but my reactions on 
approaching it are somewhat similar to 
those of the clergyman. So many 
agencies and considerations enter in- 
to the problem of the school library 
that it seems to be extremely difficult 
for anyone to say what should be done 
about it, as a general policy. It is 
plain, however, that in our present 
scattered school libraries there are fre- 
quently loose, haphazard methods, 
many cases of overlapping and friction, 
and some great gaps. It seems to be a 
fairly well-accepted fact that each of 
our high schools of a certain size should 
have a library of its own, with certain 
standard requirements, and a full-time 
librarian, or part-time teacher-librar- 
ian, in attendance, depending upon the 
size of the school. But no definite 
plan for the elementary school library, 
or a trained attendant for it, has so 
far been worked out or put into 
general practice in Illinois, so far 
as I have been able to determine. 
Yet more and more we are growing 
away from the formal text-book meth- 
od of education and turning to a va- 
riety of outside reading material for 
our textbooks. 


In some cities the public library has 
worked out a partially satisfactory sys- 
tem of monthly distribution of books 
for each room in the school, but in 
many cases the co-operation of the 
teachers is lacking and this service is 
not used. It is sometimes appalling 
to see the lack of knowledge of the 
valuable supplementary material to be 
found in children’s literature by some 
of our teachers; but in trying to find 
a remedy for this we must go back to 
the normal schools of the State for co- 
operation first. In some schools the 
parent-teacher association has stepped 
in and furnished the initiative, the 
housing facilities, and the financial 
backing for these school libraries. 


In other places the teachers have to 
call personally at the public library for 
books for their rooms, on their own 
responsibility and initiative. It seems 
to me that in these cases co-operation 
from the public library is lacking, for 
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in any adequate public library arrange- 
ments should be made for the placing 
of a collection of books in every school. 
I presume the chief hindrance to this 
is a lack of funds, but public support 
for this can and must be built up. 
The Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, with its aforementioned 
111,000 members, stands ready to help 
in this problem in any way it can, and 
is waiting only for the school and li- 
brary people to get together. 

In some instances the parent-teacher 
people themselves have furnished 
books, a library room, and even a 
trained librarian for their school li- 
brary, but this is as a rule unsatisfac- 
tory, for, after all, our efforts are pure- 
ly voluntary and there is bound to be 
a large amount of variation and uncer- 
tainty about them. 

Then there is the poor little one- 
room school way out in the country, 
with no public library, a parent-teacher 
association of five or ten members, or 
none at all, and only one teacher to 
teach eight grades. Their school li- 
brary is likely to be a handful of dusty 
books standing unusued on a shelf in 
the corner. 

The problem of the school library is 
therefore one which we must face and 
work out soon, librarians, teachers, and 
the public, together. I should like to 
see a conference held in the near fu- 
ture where a plan, or standard, toward 
which we may all work, might be de- 
veloped. 

In conclusion, may I repeat that the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers is most happy to have this oppor- 
tunity to extend greetings to the li- 
braries of the State and the earnest 
assurance of our full co-operation in 
all of their ideals and projects. I hope 
you will each go home, contact the 
parent-teacher association in your com- 
munity, or, if necessary, get one start- 
ed, and put it to work on the problem 
of children’s reading, the school li- 
brary, the parents’ bookshelf, or what- 
ever needs support. We are trying to 
build up a state-wide committee on li- 
brary service in our organization, with 
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a competent leader in each section of 
the State. It has already been stressed 
as one of the major projects for the 
year by our rural service chairman. 
Since we have experienced a little dif- 
ficulty in making satisfactory contacts 
in some sections of the State, I shall 
appreciate it if any of you will send 
me the names of parent-teacher people 
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in your community who would be of 
value on this committee, and any other 
suggestions you may have. 

And may we continue to work to- 
gether as we have in the past, with un- 
derstanding, sympathy, and vision, par- 
ents, teachers, and librarians, together, 
dedicated to the welfare of children 
and the future of our State. 


Library Opportunities for Young People 


By MRS. ARNE OLDBERG, Vice-Chairman, Board of Trustees, Evanston Public Library 


As a library trustee, addressing my 
fellow library trustees, I am anxious, 
if possible, to attack my subject from 
a practical and workable point of view. 
This $600,000 to be distributed during 
the next two years to the libraries of 
the State for the purchase of books is 
a precious and valuable windfall, and 
I am sure that all of us want to make 
it go as far as possible and through 
it to return to our communities the 
most and the best that the new pur- 
chases will give them. 

Since the period of stringency for 
libraries set in at the beginning of the 
depression, every community has faced 
radically different problems in every 
field of social activity. Book buying 
before 1929 could proceed logically on 
a different basis from book buying 
since 1929. Perhaps it is just as well 
that, for a period, we were interrupted 
in our traditional approach to this 
task, and must now perforce face it 
again in a changed and changing 
world. Book shelves are depleted 
throughout the State. Even the sum 
under discussion will not suffice to 
bring up to date and to complete ef- 
ficiency our neglected libraries. There- 
fore the expenditure of what money 
there is must be approached very so- 
berly indeed and with a view to our 
new needs. 


New needs bring about new duties 
and in the great shake-up we have all 
experienced, all of us, trustees and li- 
brarians, must of necessity re-examine 
our true functions and decide again 
just what library trusteeship and li- 


brarianship should be contributing to 
the new community life. As the life 
is different, and the conditions differ- 
ent, so must the service of libraries al- 
ter to fit the present and future social 
picture. 

My immediate topic is concerned 
with the expenditure of this fund in 
the interest of the youth of the State. 
What can local library trustees do to 
use the money to the best advantage 
for the young people in their particu- 
lar districts? For a person like myself 
acquainted intimately only with con- 
ditions in a suburban community, it is 
a large order to attempt constructive 
advice for those of you who come from 
rural districts, small towns and large 
cities. I can only mention what seem 
to me rather broad and general prin- 
ciples that may be applied in each in- 
stance. 


It goes without saying that in the 
professional library world itself much 
help and advice may be obtained. In 
many of our libraries throughout the 
State, especially in the smaller dis- 
tricts, funds have been so very low that 
it has been impossible to pay the li- 
brarian sufficient to enable her to keep 
in touch with her own profession and 
its development. I sincerely think that 
boards of trustees, with this new 
change of expenditure laid upon them 
should expect the librarian to turn to 
those who can guide her expertly in 
making her selections. The first aid 
in this respect would be the Library 
Extension Division of the State Li- 
brary in Springfield. Anna May Price 
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is always ready with help and advice 
and all the facilities of her office are 
at the disposal of the smallest library 
in the State. Your nearest larger li- 
brary would undoubtedly gladly give 
assistance. In some states exchanges 
of books between neighboring libraries 
have extended the value of the book 
fund of each. Titles are being selected 
after inter-library consultation to pre- 
vent duplication. One library chooses 
to develop a particular subject and 
then relies on a neighbor for titles 
in which it does not invest. Why 
not take advantage of our fine new 
hard roads and put them to the serv- 
ice of librarians by encouraging an ex- 
change of books and a pooling of re- 
sources? Foresight and interest on 
the part of local trustees and librar- 
ians could thus extend the value of the 
book fund immeasurably. When the 
boards have decided how this money 
is to be divided, what proportions must 
go to replacement, to childrens’, youth, 
and adult literature, then I think it 
will be time to turn to the question of 
just how to choose the books that must 
be bought to meet the needs of present 
day youth. 


I firmly believe, however, that be- 
fore anyone can make these decisions 
as to selecting of titles and pooling of 
resources, contact must be made with 
the youth interests of the community, 
and knowledge obtained of conditions 
and needs. It is among the age group 
of our citizens now under discussion— 
the youth—that the greatest changes 
have occurred. So much has been done 
to standardize the proper books for 
children. Depression or no depression, 
our children must have the proper diet 
and care, intellectual as well as physi- 
cal. Experts have worked out very 
well what should be supplied. We 
have not developed standards for our 
young people which equal those for 
children. 


The reasons are obvious enough. 
With youth comes a divergence of in- 
terest which makes it difficult for those 
who would guide and influence in any 
field to follow our boys and girls in- 
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to adult life. However, one thing may 
well be said about titles that are se- 
lected for the young people. They 
very frequently, in fact usually, really 
help augment the adult book list. 
Practically everything that a young 
person of sixteen finds interesting and 
instructive will be equally so to per- 
sons of later age. 


Therefore I say that with a limited 
budget, we, as trustees and our librar- 
ians as individuals making their valu- 
able social contribution through their 
work, should in every community study 
and find out the facts concerning the 
young people whom they contact be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 22, and then 
try to provide the literature which will 
appeal to this group. 


Of course the major problem facing 
most of this age group is unemploy- 
ment. Exactly at the time in their 
lives that the occupation should be the 
vital interest, no occupation is offered. 
In our Evanston community of 66,000 
suburban population, a recent survey 
showed that 1,500 young people be- 
tween 16 and 22 were neither in school 
or at work. Because of the knowledge 
of this condition among our youth and 
adult population, one of our staff mem- 
bers has been assigned to study and 
minister to the special needs of youth. 
Perhaps in the larger libraries of some 
particular district, if the need were 
felt, some person so assigned could act 
as consultant in this sort of work for 
the neighboring librarians. 


Much is being done in every com- 
munity to safeguard and help this un- 
employed youth population. The ne- 
cessities of the occasion have burst the 
bonds of the formalized educational 
program and through recreational and 
educational channels government 
money is coming into many communi- 
ties to meet the problems that have 
arisen from the fact of this large un- 
occupied youth population. They are 
being encouraged to develop hobbies, to 
continue education, to take up healthy 
recreation, to fill this enforced leisure 
time with healthy activities. 
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In every community where these new 
movements are in effect, the librarian 
and trustee should be aware of the 
fact and contacting just as far as pos- 
sible those new forces in order to help 
with library resources, all that is hu- 
manly possible. Therefore I would 
say that before you fill your shelves 
with the new books you are going to 
buy for our young people, find out 
just what interests of our young peo- 
ple have developed. Let the group 
leaders know you are interested by 
means of talks before them or invita- 
tions for personal consultation in the 
library. In rural districts it might 
help for the librarians to contact the 
4-H clubs. In the small towns there 
are always groups of young people as- 
sembled for school and church activi- 
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ties, chorus, band, and whatnot. An 
alert librarian will distribute lists to 
such groups and possibly find the 
means of appearing before them to ex- 
plain by exhibits and talks the re- 
sources of their library. 


To summarize then, find out what 
other people in your community are 
doing to develop and help our young 
people. Contact as many groups as 
possible. Try to bring about arrange- 
ments to circulate the resources of 
neighboring libraries. Go over old ma- 
terial and see what is useful and what 
will meet present needs and when you 
make your new purchases, let each new 
book be a book that some young person 
in your community is wanting and 
waiting for. 


Book Buying in Chicago Public Library 


By C. B. RODEN, Librarian, Public Library, Chicago 


After four years during which book 
buying was practically suspended, we 
are now beginning to resume purchases 
by selecting what seem to be the essen- 
tial titles among those published with- 
in that period. Out of the whole num- 
ber of books issued, averaging some 
1,200 to 1,500 novels and perhaps 8,000 
to 10,000 non-fiction a year, our first 
selection was 800, 350 fiction and 450 
non-fiction, of which we bought 32,000 
copies, an average of 40 copies per title 
for the main library, 44 branches, and 
the smaller agencies. 

It was interesting to note how many 
of the books published since the spring 
of 1931 had already outlived their 
popularity or had been superseded, and 
were no longer essential, at least for 
first purchase. The opportunity pre- 
sented by the situation created by our 


poverty was, of course, unprecedented 
and will, we hope, never arise again, 
but it was nevertheless an opportunity 
involving possibilities and principles of 
book selection which should be valuable 
even in better times. We believe that 
hereafter the “essential” book will be’ 
more definitely considered, and that, 
with an adequate number of copies of 
fewer titles, we may be in a position 
to give better service, both in satisfac- 
tion to readers and in economy of ex- 
penditures than by the general and 
common practice of trying to meet all 
demands, however transitory. 

It may well be that the book selec- 
tion of the future will be informed 
with greater deliberation and with cor- 
respondingly less attention to the book 
of the moment and the casual and 
fleeting demands of the public. 
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Working Toward Better Library Personnel 


By MRS. PAUL WOODWORTH, Trustee, Glen Ellyn Public Library 


“Upon no foundation but that of 
popular education can man erect the 
structure of an enduring civilization. 
This is the basis of all stability and 
underlies all progress. Without it the 
state architect builds in vain.” If these 
words of Andrew Carnegie are true, 
what a tremendous responsibility is 
placed on the public library, the most 
extensive agency for adult education 
in this country. With the home and 
the public school it prepares our young 
people for citizenship. It also con- 
tinues the work of education after the 
school leaves off and home influence 
wanes, providing stimulating books for 
the research worker, the business man, 
professional man and housewife. 


Of how much actual use and influ- 
ence is this institution called the pub- 
lic library? Its value depends on two 
things, the right books and the right 
library personnel. 


This afternoon so far the papers have 
been concerned with the right books. 
I want to emphasize the importance of 


the right personnel. To do this I 
should like to use a very homely simile. 
In some respects the librarian stands 
to books in the same relationship as a 
cook does to food. You women may 
stock your shelves and refrigerators 
with the very best of foods but unless 
you have a cook to make them into 
appetizing, nutritious and _ well-bal- 
anced meals, much of their value is 
lost. It is the same with the library. 
Unless your librarian is intelligent, 
eager to serve and properly prepared 
she cannot give to her community the 
most efficient use of her books. Even 
with the first two qualities, native in- 
telligence and willingness to be of 
service, she will be like the bride with 
her first pie, she’ll mean well and will 
have tried hard, but will not have suc- 
ceeded in satisfying hubby’s desire for 
a good pie. The librarian, to do a good 
job, must be properly prepared. 


In all certification schemes I have 
seen, three distinct requirements are 


made — general education, technical 
training and successful experience. To- 
day a librarian needs a general back- 
ground of economics, philosophy and 
sociology to meet intelligently and ex- 
pertly the questions that come to her 
over the desk. She should know some- 
thing about collectivism and commu- 
nism and their most ardent advocates, 
she should be familiar with arguments 
for and against federal relief and where 
to find material on that question, she 
should be familiar with international 
problems and the best books on that 
subject, social insurance, etc. One of 
the greatest necessities for procuring 
world peace is an understanding of 
countries with cultures distinct from 
our own. Would you feel a librarian 
was doing her job well if on being 
asked for a book about India, she sug- 
gested Mother India and neglected to 
give, we'll say, Mukerji’s My Brother's 
Face? 


A recent definition of an education 
runs something like this: “To learn 
to think honestly, judge fairly and 
make safe conclusions, and solve indi- 
vidual problems—and to contribute to 
the needs of the times.” I agree that 
high school and college do not always 
result in this kind of an education, but 
are the chances not ten to one that a 
person who has been exposed to learn- 
ing will be infinitely wiser than one 
who has not had the gumption or real- 
ized the necessity for an education? 

Given a librarian with enough edu- 
cation to deal with the questions that 
come over the desk, what other quality 
is necessary for efficient service? 
Seldom ean one keep in mind all the 
books and material on each subject 
to be found in the library, and that is 
where technical training comes in. An 
intelligent arrangement of the books 
on the shelves, an efficient catalog, all 
of the up-to-date library and reference 
aids the library can afford and a sim- 
ple effective charging system are essen- 
tial to a good library and only a 
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technically trained librarian can give 
you these, 

Last but not least, experience in a 
library of first rank will give your 
prospective librarian a vision of oppor- 
tunities for library service unexcelled 
anywhere. 

What are the conditions in Illinois 
at the present time? Do our libraries 
have these trained people? The State 
does not require it. Barbers, horse- 
shoers, veterinary and beauty culturists 
all have to have their certificates along 
with doctors, lawyers and teachers, but 
not so librarians. We make sure that 
the barber or beauty parlor does not 
poison or infect our faces by use of 
poisonous materials and dirty imple- 
ments, but we cheerfully run the chance 
of having our minds infected with in- 
accurate, prejudiced information, and 
mediocre if not unwholesome recrea- 
tional literature. Are you content to 


have a person with only a grammer- 
school education conduct the adult 
education in your community? Of the 
275 chief librarians outside of Chicago 


only one-half have any library train- 
ing. Of this untrained one-half less 
than one-third have any education be- 
yond high school, and about one-fifth 
are not even high school graduates. 

A voluntary plan of certification was 
authorized in October, 1931 by the 
Illinois Library Association. About 
one-third of the public librarians em- 
ployed in the State applied for certifi- 
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cates. This would show an interest 
in certification on the part of quite 
a few librarians. 

Certification works to the advantage 
of both librarian and trustee. In rais- 
ing the standards of the profession, 
it draws people of higher caliber to 
it and makes the demands for better 
salaries harder to refuse. The trus- 
tee is freer to choose the right person 
for the job since with standards the 
poor, deserving but ill-qualified local 
person or friend of those politically 
powerful is automatically eliminated. 
One word to the honorable trustee who 
is legion: Has anyone the moral right 
to spend public money to fill a public 
job with any but the best qualified 
person to be found? 


An excellent guide for the drafting 
of a library certification law is given 
us by the Board of Education for 
Librarianship of the A. L. A. Its 
“First Considerations” are worth quot- 
ing. These considerations are all met 
in the certification bill which was pre- 
sented at the last session of the Illinois 
Legislature. 


The bill in its entirety seems very 
fair and if a future legislature passes 
it, will be a guarantee of increasingly 
efficient library service. This fine 
service with books, so necessarily a vital 
part of our community life, it is our 
duty as trustees to foster in every way 
possible. 
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Reference Work With High School Students 


College Libraries—1929-—1934 


By WILLIAM M. RANDALL, Professor, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 


For the past five years and more, a 
single phrase has been one of the 
favorites of educators: The library is 
the heart of the college. During the 
period from 1929 to 1932, I had the 
good fortune to visit nearly two hun- 
dred college libraries, in all parts of 
the United States, and to report upon 
them to the Advisory Group on College 
Libraries of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York City. I suppose I talked 
with not fewer than 150 college presi- 
dents in the course of these visits, and 
I suspect that there may have been ten 
of them who did not say to me, some- 
time during the interview, either di- 
rectly, or by inference, “Oh yes! We 
consider the library very important! 
In fact, it is the heart of the college !” 
Of course, they had their reasons for 
saying that to me then; and I am sure 
most of them thought they meant it, 
although even in those days, the com- 
parative support given to the library 
did not always bear them out. 

The heart is a reasonably important 
organ in the animal body. We humans 
think it is. We make it the seat of the 
tender passions. Perhaps that is the 
reason some of these libraries can be 
called the heart of the college—they are 
the locale of much of the love-making 
that goes on between students. I re- 
member one in particular, which is not 
in Illinois, so I can speak of it here. 
I got into it by mistake—that is to 
say, I arrived before the librarian ex- 
pected me, and before he had had a 
chance to tidy things up, so to speak. 


There were several students in the 
reading room; strangely enough they 
were distributed in pairs about its 
periphery, and they were not reading. 
[Evidently they had come to the li- 
brary, as the saying goes, only to look 
up dates.] Even the student assistant 
at the desk seemed loath to take time 
out from what must have been a very 
important conversation with a young 
man who had a large letter on his 
sweater to tell me that the librarian 
hadn’t come back from lunch. She 
really didn’t need to tell me that. I 
could see it! But that, I am sure, is 
not the reason college presidents call 
the library the heart of the college. 


They mean rather that it is a unit 
in the educational apparatus which is 
so important that it must function 
properly if the college is to succeed 
in doing its job. They mean that with- 
out a suitable library a college is like 
a man with leaky valves in his heart— 
it can’t lift heavy loads, and it pants 
and is likely to collapse going up hills. 


We humans take care of our hearts— 
this time I am speaking physically, 
biologically, if you like—and not emo- 
tionally. In times of physical strain, 
in times of illness, we are particularly 
careful of them. It occurred to me 
that it might be interesting to find out 
how the college takes care of its heart 
in similar times; in other words, what 
has happened to the college library in 
the years just past, when colleges in 
general have gone into a decline due 
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to malnutrition and a lack of vitamins 
in the form of financial sustenance. 
For this same Advisory Group on 
College Libraries, we collected a very 
large number of what are sometimes 
quaintly called statistics, but which I 
prefer to call just figures, partly be- 
cause it is much easier to say, and 
partly because the other term has a 
certain deadly hiss about it that I have 
never liked. . . . These figures cover 
the fiscal year of 1928-29, in most 
cases, and include all manner of data 
about expenditures, book collections, 
staff, and circulation. Last year, be- 
fore I went away to find out what I 
could about libraries in Egypt and 
Syria, I mailed out a large number of 
very nicely printed post-cards to li- 
brarians in college libraries, asking 
them to furnish on the form provided, 
some of the same data for the year 
1933-34, It is the comparison of these 
two sets of figures of which I wish to 
speak, for they show as clearly as any- 
thing can, just what has happened to 
the college library during the depres- 
sion years. They should make you 
all very happy, and give you all cause 
for satisfaction, for you will all, I am 
sure, fall into either one or the other 
of two groups with respect to them. 
Part of you will be able to congratulate 
yourselves that your libraries, at least, 
haven’t met the fate of some of these; 
and the rest will be glad to know that 
you are not alone in your misery! 


The group about which I am going 
to speak includes 95 college libraries, 
located in all parts of the United 
States. They are all libraries of liberal 
arts colleges offering the standard 
four-year curriculum. In 1928-29 
these colleges enrolled a total of 52,491 
students—an average of 552 students 
each. The largest had 1,744 students, 
and the smallest had 85. In 1933-34 
they enrolled a total of 52,212, just 271 
fewer ; the average was 549, the largest 
had an enrollment of 1,49%—and it 
was not the largest five years ago; and 
the smallest had 152, and it was not 
the smallest five years ago, either. This 
group, so far as I am able to tell by 
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simple tests, constitutes a reliable and 
valid sample of such colleges in the 
United States; in other words, what 
we can say about the libraries in these 
colleges can be said about the libraries 
of liberal-arts colleges in general. 


We might begin with money. Money 
always interests people, and it inter- 
ests librarians because, without suffi- 
cient money, libraries cannot be main- 
tained. This is a simple truth which 
seems not to have occurred to some 
college presidents. 


In 1928-29, these 95 college libraries 
spent, all together, $914,175 for library 
purposes. This means they spent that 
much money for staff salaries, for the 
purchase of books, for binding, and for 
supplies. It does not include the cost 
of heat, light, or building maintenance. 
In 1933-34, these same colleges, for 
the same purposes, spent $843,255, a 
decrease of $70,920, or about $750 per 
library. But this is stating the case in 
gross figures, and taking advantage of 
certain fortunate libraries which man- 
aged to increase their expenditures 
during these years. Let us analyse 
these figures a little more closely. 


In 1928-29, the average expenditure 
per college for library purposes was 
$9,679, in 1933-34 it was $7,921, so 
we see that the average decrease has 
really been about $1,760 per library, 
or 18 per cent of the 1928 figure. Even 
this is not so bad; 18 per cent is not 
much to lose in these days. But this 
still takes advantage of those lucky in- 
stitutions which lost nothing. To get 
at the real truth of the matter, we shall 
have to go further—and I am afraid, 
fare worse! 


Sixty of these 95 colleges suffered a 
cut in the library budget; and the av- 
erage of these cuts was 26.2 per cent. 
That really states the case as it should 
be stated; and it means that over 60 
per cent of our colleges are spending 
less upon their libraries in 1933-34 
than they were in 1928-29. Further- 
more, they are spending more than a 
fourth less, on the average. If the 
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library is indeed the heart of the col- 
lege, the administrators: seem a little 
careless of their vital organs. 


The other 35 colleges in the group 
have increased their library expendi- 
tures since 1928. The average in- 
crease for this group of 35 has been 
39.4 per cent. But here I should like 
to point out an important considera- 
tion. Most of these 35 fall into one of 
two groups: they are either colleges 
which received grants for library pur- 
poses during these years, or they are 
colleges like one I could name, which 
spent in 1928 $827 on its library, and 
came through in 1934 with $2,000. It 
was a big increase in terms of percent- 
age—155 per cent; but it doesn’t mean 
much in terms of library facilities. 


I am going to pass these figures over 
without comment. You are all li- 
brarians, and you know what they 
mean. Instead of trying to tell you, 
I am going to give you an analysis 
of them in functional terms. Let us 
look at salaries, first. Salaries are 
always interesting. Someone once said 
that it is the small things in life that 
are really interesting, after all. 


In 1928-29, the average salary bud- 
get was $5,674; in 1933-34 it was 
$5,105. This is an average decrease 
of about 10 per cent for the group as 
a whole. But again this is not the 
true story. 


Sixty-three of the 95 colleges have 
decreased their salary expenditures an 
average of 27 per cent. Thirty-two 
have increased an average of 48 per 
cent. In most cases this means that 
in the latter colleges there has been 
an added staff member, or part-time 
staff member, to a staff which in 1928 
consisted of one person. It doesn’t 
mean, generally, larger salaries per 
person. In the case of the first group, 
it usually means at least a 25 per cent 
cut in salaries of individuals, or, some- 
times, loss of work by one or more staff 
members and added loads for the 
others. That old heart of ours—or 
rather, of the college presidents’—is 
getting a severe strain! 
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And how about books? We are be- 
ginning to believe, I know, that books 
aren’t very important in public libraries 
any more. But they still have their 
uses in colleges. And you all know, 
as librarians, what it means to be un- 
able to buy books, even for one year. 


In 1928-29 the average book budget 
for this group of colleges was $3,863. 
That won’t buy many books. But 
the $3,442 they had apiece in 1934 will 
buy about 11 per cent fewer. This is 
considerably better, as averages are apt 
to be, than the fact, for some of the 
libraries. Fifty-eight libraries actually 
decreased their book expenditures an 
average of 40 per cent; 37 colleges in- 
creased theirs an average of 53 per 
cent. Many of these 37 did so not out 
of their own pockets, in the form of 
normal income and appropriation, but 
by means of special grants to them by 
foundations or private donors. There 
were fewer than ten colleges in the 
group which were spending respectable 
amounts of money for books in 1928— 
and by respectable I mean a sum in 
excess of $2,000 per year, which is re- 
spectable only because to set the stand- 
ard of respectability much higher 
would make too many outcasts—I say, 
there were fewer than ten such which 
actually spent significantly more in 
1933-34 out of their own funds. 


Perhaps we have said enough about 
money. Let us consider some of the 
things money buys, although we might 
mention in passing that the average 
expenditure for library purposes per 
student was $18.16 in 1928-29 and 
$17.42 in 1933-34. For salaries, it was 
$10.45 per student in 1928-29, and 
$9.45 in 1933-34; while for books, the 
libraries spent in 1928-29 $7.39 per 
student; in 1933-34 they spent $6.55. 


Money buys your services; that is 
to say, it buys staff members for li- 
braries. The average size of staff in 
this group has not changed. It re- 
mains a fraction of a person over three 
per library. But individually, the li- 
braries have changed with respect to 
staff. Forty-eight, it is true, remain 
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the same; 18 have decreased the num- 
ber of staff members, and 29 have in- 
creased. You may remember that 32 
libraries have increased salary expendi- 
tures. Now you can see that in at 
least 29 of these, this increase has gone 
not into larger salaries, but into larger 
staff. 

Just one more point in this tale, and 
I am finished. It has to do with 
books. In many ways, it is the most 
important, for books, after all, are the 
important things about libraries. Here 
you are going to be surprised, perhaps. 

In 1928-29, these libraries bought, 
on the average, 1,668 books apiece, and 
subscribed to 191 periodicals. Now, 
here is the surprise. In 1933-34, they 
bought on the average 2,005 books 
apiece, and subscribed to 215 periodi- 
cals. For 400 fewer dollars, they got 
337 more books, and 24 more journals. 
How did they do it? Have book 
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prices come down as much as that? 
Are librarians learning to buy books 
for less money? Both of these factors 
may have some connection. But I sus- 
pect the truth is that the books bought 
to-day are not as good books. I sus- 
pect that the libraries are having more 
and more to fail to buy certain out- 
standing works which are expensive, 
because they cannot afford them. I 
am afraid that in the years to come 
the debt these present years are leav- 
ing will have to be paid, either in ex- 
pensive search through the used book 
market for items which have been 
missed to-day because of lack of funds, 
or by book collections, the usefulness 
of which will be endangered by gaps 
in important spots. 

If the library be indeed the heart 
of the college, as I have been told so 
often, it is gravely in need of a stimu- 
lant. 


Reference Work in the Business Room 
Summary of talk by EARL W. BROWNING, Librarian, Public Library, Peoria 


Mr. Earl Browning of the Peoria 
Public Library interpreted his subject 
as reference service in the smaller li- 
brary for the man, i. e. the business 
man, whether he be painter, banker, or 
manufacturer. He discussed some of 
the questions most frequently asked as 
ba on the reserves on the books. 
Questions on the Diesel engine, on the 
art of inventing, on annuities, and on 
co-operatives were common. Sample 
Civil Service examination questions 


were always in demand by the unem- 
ployed or by those seeking a better po- 
sition. A builder is interested in var- 
ious types of insulation. 

The number of requests for reserves 
on books on the following subjects 
proved they were popular: 

Making goats’ milk pay. 

Principles of dog feeding. 

Selling through the window. 

Your money and your life insurance. 

Bolshevism. 


Amenities and Asperities of Reference Work 


By CARLYLE MORRIS, Public Library, Chicago 


The sanest thinkers maintain that 
only by teaching people to want bet- 
ter conditions can real improvement 
come in these hectic post-war, let-down 
days. In a large reference room such 
as the Chicago Public Library there is 
a splendid chance to watch the attitude 
of the patrons. First, there is the ex- 
acting type who demands a quick an- 
swer. Second, the reticent type. 


Third, the reader who likes to compare 
the various libraries in which he has 
worked. Then there are the stammer- 
ers, the deaf and dumb, and the blind, 
whom it is a pleasure to serve. It 
takes more patience and kindness to 
serve the handicapped than is required 
by the normal reader. Lastly there is 
the dignified, polite and cultured per- 
son who knows more about his subject 
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than does the librarian. It is a delight 
to serve such a patron. 


One of the joys of a librarian’s life 
is his work with authors and public 
speakers. 


Though a reference librarian expects 
to be rendering service all of the time, 
not looking for praise, it is only hu- 
man nature to like commendation, 
either by letter or word of mouth. 


Often opportunities arise to speak 
before local clubs on literary or cul- 
tural subjects or on the library and 
its lesser known services such as the 
Patent Department, Work with the 
Blind, and Music Department. Un- 
der the auspices of the Adult Educa- 
tion Council of Chicago, various 
members of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary staff gave fifteen minute radio 
chats on educational topics. 


In the fall of 1934 Mayor Kelly and 
his Keep Chicago Ahead Committee 
decided to put on a Chicago on Parade 
pageant. The Committee chairman 
found that some one had to do some 
careful research regarding the proper 
costuming of the persons in the pag- 
eant, and in working up dates of 
events and pictures of the buildings to 
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be portrayed. By a special arrange- 
ment an assistant from the reference 
staff, Mildred Bruder, was assigned to 
this special work for six weeks. 

In rush hours it ought to be possible 
to call upon the members of other de- 
partments for assistance. 

Another asperity that is rather com- 
mon to the whole profession is the fact 
that many of us are working longer 
hours than in 1929-30 for lower re- 
muneration. 

Peyton Hurt of the University of 
California Library has a very inter- 
esting article, “The Need of College 
and University Instruction in Use of 
the Library”, in the Library Quarter- 
ly for July 1934. Instruction is need- 
ed in all colleges in the country as so 
many of our high school students come 
to college with very little knowledge 
of libraries and bibliographical tools. 

Departmentalization of public li- 
braries is always advantageous as it 
brings the expert in the field in touch 
with the readers in the subject. 

Marilla Waite Freeman’s “Ideals in 
Reference Service” in the Wilson Bulle- 
tin for December 1932 gives a clear 
idea of the amenities and asperities of 
reference work. 


Some Problems of Teachers College Libraries 


By MARY J. BOOTH, Librarian, Eastern [Illinois State Teachers’ College, Charleston 


Illinois has established five state 
teachers colleges, although the two 
oldest have different names: The Illi- 
nois State Normal University at Nor- 
mal founded 1857, ten years before the 
University of Illinois was incorporated. 
It was the first State normal school 
in the Mississippi valley. The South- 
ern Illinois State Normal University 
at Carbondale was founded in 1874. 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege at De Kalb opened in 1899, and 
its sister school Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College at Charleston also 
opened in 1899. Western Illinois State 
Teachers College at Macomb opened in 
1902. The purpose of these five col- 
leges is to train teachers for the public 
schools of the State, elementary 


schools, including rural schools, and 
high schools. 


Recently I wrote the four librarians 
of the other teachers colleges to get 
the latest statistics. The combined 
number of books is 237,826, magazines 
taken, 1,229; number of college stu- 
dents, 5,434, with 711 high school stu- 
dents, and 1,185 elementary school pu- 
pils, not including the students in af- 
filiated schools. In the college librar- 
ies are 927 seats, with 210 others avail- 
able in special reading rooms in man- 
ual training, education and social sci- 
ence, giving seats for a little over 20% 
of the college students. Lack of space 
for housing the books is acute in some, 
if not all of the libraries. 
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A number of the problems in the ad- 
ministration of a teachers college li- 
brary are similar to those of a liberal 
arts college; for example, the loan sys- 
tem, fines, reserve books and selection 
of books. For the teachers college li- 
brary should have adequate collections 
of books in English, history and sci- 
ence, and other subjects as well as in 
education. These are subjects repre- 
sented in libraries of Liberal arts col- 
leges as many of them have Depart- 
ments of education. I have heard of 
one librarian who thought that only 
books in education were included in a 
teachers college library. In the past 
few years obtaining money for ade- 
quate support has been a common prob- 
lem, and the closely related one of ob- 
taining an adequate staff. The time 
required in training student assistants, 
more numerous than ever in the past 
few years, presents another common 
problem, as well as those representa- 
tives of a changing alphabet, FERA to 
NYA. But how could we run our li- 
braries without them? The time ele- 
ment is also a problem in maintaining 
bulletin boards displaying the educa- 
tional and cultural programs to be 
heard over the radio, and the printed 
material evaluating current moving 
pictures as well as exhibits of pictures 
and of books of general interest. 


Liberal arts colleges also have as 
freshman, students who have been 
graduated from high schools with 
small poorly equipped libraries, mak- 
ing some lessons in the use of the li- 
brary desirable. This fall I have 
found many of our college freshmen 
who have never used the Readers Guide 
and some who have never heard of it. 


A liberal arts college strives to ful- 
fill ihe requirements prescribed by the 
North Central Association and so does 


a teachers college. Now there is only 
one list of accredited institutions, so 
the teachers college is measured by the 
same standards as a liberal arts col- 
lege. All of the teachers colleges in 
Illinois are members of the North Cen- 
tral Association. 
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Other problems are inherent in be- 
ing a teachers college. Even becoming 
a four-year teachers college from a two- 
year normal school, not so many years 
ago, brought problems, which may not 
yet be solved, of books for advanced 
classes, of increased budget, of longer 
opening hours, and of increased staff. 
In the student body are many who in- 
tend to become teachers either in the 
elementary schools including the rural 
schools and in the high schools. Prac- 
tice teaching, in elementary, rural and 
high schools is provided either on the 
campus, in the town, or in nearby com- 
munities. To help students in their 
actual practice teaching as well as to 
show them how such libraries should 
be administered, and of how much 
value they are to pupils of each school, 
teachers colleges have provided train- 
ing school libraries and high school 
libraries, and loan books to the affili- 
ated rural schools. Several of the 
teachers colleges of Illinois have sep- 
arate training school libraries, with 
carefully selected collections of books, 
in charge of a trained librarian. The 
children’s librarian has a schedule of 
story hours, reading periods, book 
clubs, and helps the children in select- 
ing suitable books. Some of the high 
school libraries are housed with the 
training school libraries and some are 
combined with the college libraries. 


Selecting textbooks is one of the 
duties of a teacher. A textbook li- 
brary, made up of textbooks now on 
the market, is often provided. Some 
teachers devote a part of certain 
courses to evaluating different text- 
books, with this collection as a labora- 
tory, or exhibits displaying textbooks 
in different subjects are sometimes 
shown to these classes. 


Teachers colleges also have their own 
professional accrediting agency, The 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges. The library is obliged to meet 
the requirements set up by this asso- 
ciation as well as those of the North 
Central Association. All of the teach- 
ers colleges in Illinois are members of 
this Association. 
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The teachers colleges, as state insti- 
tutions receive their support from the 
State, the money being voted by the 
Legislature. In the last few years the 
amount voted for the support of the 
teachers colleges has been seriously cur- 
tailed and consequently the libraries 
have suffered. 


During Governor Lowden’s adminis- 
tration a civil administrative code was 
adopted which consolidated “various 
boards and commissions into nine ad- 
ministrative departments.” The five 
normal schools were placed under one 
board, called the Normal School Board, 
and also by this same code were placed 
in the Department of Registration and 
Education. The expenditure of the 
money voted for their support by the 
Legislature was brought under the 
jurisdiction of the Finance Depart- 
ment. One of the rulings is that quar- 
terly requisitions must be made for 
supplies and books. These requisitions 
are to be in Springfield two months 
before they are needed. The books and 
supplies asked for in April of each year 
are for the quarter July-September, 
those asked for in July, for the quarter 
October-December. To illustrate: the 
books asked for last April were at hand 
at the opening of school in September, 
those asked for last July have just been 
authorized and should be received in a 
short time. One becomes a long-range 
supply forecaster in order to antici- 
pate needs for several months ahead. 
However, the situation this year is 
much better than in former years, when 
it has taken several months longer to 
get the books and supplies. 

Furniture and other equipment is 
made for the State institutions by 
prison labor which means that the 
teachers colleges are likely to be de- 
prived of standard library furniture. 

I can only suggest another problem, 
perhaps the greatest of all; boys and 
girls from farms, villages and small 
towns flock to the teachers college, 
many from homes with few or no mag- 
azines or books. Studies of the social 
background of teachers college students 
are discouraging reading. In two, 
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three, or four years how can these stu- 
dents, many of whom have never found 
pleasure in reading, become familiar 
with good magazines and books, not 
only those for children but those for 
their own pleasure and growth, so that 
they can teach the children in their 
care to read and to enjoy reading. 


In October, 1929, I read a paper be- 
fore this section on the same subject 
in which I stated, “Not one of the 
teachers colleges in Illinois has a sepa- 
rate library for the elementary school 
or a children’s librarian.” Now four 
of the five teachers colleges have train- 
ing school libraries, three in the train- 
ing school building, one in connection 
with the college library, three with 
trained children’s librarians, one not 
trained in children’s work, and the 
fifth, Carbondale, is planning to start 
one. The high school libraries are in- 
cluded either in the training school 
library or in the college library. Still 
not one of the teachers colleges has a 
modern library building, the library at 
Normal being housed in a remodeled 
training school building, the one at 
Carbondale in a library building many 
years old and far from modern, the one 
at Macomb in a remodeled gymnasium, 
and those at De Kalb and Charleston 
are in the main building. Attempts 
to increase the seating facilities have 
been made by opening an educational 
reserve book room and a social science 
reading room at Normal, a manual 
training reading room at Macomb, and 
a reserve book room, including current 
and unbound periodicals at Charles- 
ton. 


At a meeting of the faculties of the 
teachers colleges of Illinois held some 
years ago William C. Bagley of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, in 
his address said that “the significance 
of preparing teachers for the mass 
schools has never in this country ap- 
pealed to the imagination of the pub- 
lic.” I found the exact wording of 
this quotation in his recent book, Edu- 
cation and Emergent Man. Because of 
this, I believe many of the problems 
of the teachers colleges in Illinois arise. 
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Reference Work in the High School Library 


By EDITH K. VAN EMAN, Librarian, Evanston Township High School 


As a theme for the discussion of ref- 
erence work in the high school library, 
we have chosen Mr. Wyer’s definition, 
“The best school library is a striking 
example of a trained constituency mak- 
ing direct use of the ‘entire collection, 
with a minimum of help or wmterven- 
tion by the librarian”? because it ex- 
presses many of the ideas which are 
the distinguishing characteristics of 
the work of the school library. 


Under normal conditions the second- 
ary school reference public is limited 
to a definite span of four years in the 
life of youth, to parents whose inquir- 
ies are under the same age limitation, 
for they commonly concern the inter- 
ests of high school pupils, and to the 
faculty, whose dual interests find ex- 
pression in hobbies and other outside 
activities, and in their special profes- 
sional fields. 

Contact with high school teachers is 


a ground familiar to all librarians. If 
there is any method by which results 
can be improved, it would seem that 
the chief opportunities will come 


through further service. Four years 
ago, when given an opportunity to 
state the desirable services our school 
library failed to provide, a number of 
our own teachers expressed a wish that 
the library keep them informed of all 
new materials in magazines and books 
in their individual fields and of use to 
them in their teaching. This ap- 
peared to mean a selection of material, 
such as our own book purchase list 
provides, and the same kind of selec- 
tion of magazine material, a small 
amount of which selecting we are able 
to do. We regularly notify teachers 
of any new books which may interest 
them and we do so by as compelling 
means as we are able to devise. 
Another wish expressed was the un- 
restricted use of materials necessary to 
their work, in addition to textbooks, 
that is, charges unlimited both as to 
time and number of books. Analysis 


1Wyer, James I. 


of these two points wherein service was 
lacking, indicates restricted funds for 
both staff and books, a condition of 
which our teachers were aware, as 
members of staffs of all tax supported 
institutions are aware at the present 
time. 

The trained constituency of which 
Mr. Wyer speaks, is the student body 
which, ideally, has had an early intro- 
duction to the library and to methods 
of using its resources; for which op- 
portunities to use the library have been 
provided, opportunities which extend 
through the four years of high school 
experience; for which the selection of 
books and reference materials is made 
to the extent funds nermit. A funda- 
mental difference in practice in the 
high school library now becomes ap- 
parent, for, while it is true there exists 
the customary fact-finding and ex- 
haustive collecting of reference mater- 
ials, the underlying principle of all 
such activity is the preparation of high 
school pupils for the intelligent and 
independent use of libraries. In so 
far as he is ready for it, the high school 
student is guided so that he finds for 
himself the reference materials he 
needs. 


There are high school pupils who 
do not enjoy reading and cannot be 
taught to like to read, apparently, or 
to find reading materials easily. There 
are others whose high school library 
experience has prepared for the begin- 
ning of research in larger libraries. 
There are those in the middle group 
who should be intelligent and inde- 
pendent in their use of library facili- 
ties everywhere, though among them 
there may be some who have developed 
a technique of helplessness which they 
have found an effective and a labor- 
saving device. 


Because of limited shelving space, a 
condition usual to school libraries, book 
selection must be studied and careful. 
Large numbers of copies of books for 
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supplementary reading may crowd both 
the shelves and the book fund, yet the 
scope of high school reference work is 
broad and demands a well-balanced se- 
lection of books. Century of Progress 


displays, radio programs, and other 
features of our sometimes confusing 
twentieth-century civilization, arouse 
the interest of the high school pupil 
in as diversified a number of topics as 
the following, a selection of questions 
from the high school library: 


Was Davy Crockett a hero in the 
Revolutionary War? 

A definition of classicism. 

Floor plans of a plantation house in 
1860. 

The medieval ville. 
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The invention of the lens. 

Transportation in England in 1840. 

The mythological origin of music. 

The manorial system in England. 

Egyptian numbers. 

Letters from fathers to sons. 

The Cape to Cairo railway. 

Biography: what the reader may ex- 
pect. 
Deep sea diving. 

Evolution of the ballot. 

Currency inflation. 

U. S. dependencies in the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans. 

How to introduce people. 

What kind of weather was there in 
England during the winter of 1812? 

Trees that exciting things happened 
under. 

Is there any special way to wash a 
dog that is best for him and will make 
him stand still? 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES SECTION 
Thursday, October 31, 2:30 P. M. 


Chairman: Sue Osmotherly, Assistant Librarian, Public Library, Winnetka 


National Youth Administration....... 
Books We Should and Would Have Bought 


Homemade Aids 
Book Repair by P. W. A. Workers 
Mending Demonstration 


C. M. Bardine 
Marcia Wheeler 

Ethel Kratz 

Effie Lansden, Alice Wesley 
Isabel Horne 


Books We Should and Would Have Bought 


By MARCIA WHEELER, Librarian, Public Library, Hinsdale 


To try to make a talk in twenty 
minutes on the books we “should and 
would have bought” in the last five 
years seems an impossible task. When 
one thinks of the hundreds of titles 
published each year and the numbers 
we would all be glad to have in our 
libraries, had we the money, the job 
of choosing few enough to talk about 
in a short time is stupendous and one 
that I certainly feel incapable of doing. 
However I simplified the task to a cer- 
tain degree by making a selection of 
some 75 titles, all published within the 
last five years, the list price of which 
adds up to approximately $250 and this 
list I submit to you as a small aid in 
book selection. I offer the list with 
certain apologies—I am sure that if I 
had had more time for selecting the 


books, the list would have been a much 
better one. However, all the books on 
the list have been approved by Miss 
Price as possible purchases for small 
libraries. 

Naturally I cannot talk about every 
book listed here—that would take far 
too much time besides being extremely 
boring to you all. So I have decided 
to go hurriedly over the list, picking 
out a few that I consider the most im- 
portant to speak about briefly. 

The books are arranged by classes 
and I know myself how unbalanced the 
classes are. However, I purposely in- 
cluded more in some classes than in 
others—for instance, the 300’s, 800’s, 
900’s and biography—because I felt 
that they had more important books 
to be considered than the others. And 
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if some of your own pet books are not 
included here, just remember that it is 
hard to pick and choose between cer- 
tain titles; those listed here happen to 
be the ones I am most familiar with— 
which doesn’t mean that they are any 


better than the ones you particularly 
like. 


Starting with the reference books, 
the Columbia encyclopedia stands out 
in my mind as being the best book to 
talk about—hbecause it is so recently 
published and is something quite dif- 
ferent in the way of encyclopedia. It 
seemed impossible to me that anyone 
could bring out much of an encyclo- 
pedia in one volume but the editors 
of the Columbia have really done a 
good job. I don’t mean for a minute 
that it could ever take the place of 
a standard, full-lengthed  encyclo- 
pedia, but it certainly gives you a lot 
of good information for the money. 
For the benefit of those of you who 
have not seen it, it is a large volume— 
somewhat smaller than the unabridged 


dictionary but of the same general 


format. The articles are short; there 
are 52,000 separate entries; there are 
no illustrations or maps; pronuncia- 
tion is indicated and there are many 
cross references. The language is non- 
technical, easily understood by anyone, 
and there is a wealth of material be- 
tween the covers. The subject matter 
is wide and varied; the book contains 
many short biographies of living per- 
sons, articles on such varied subjects 
as closed and open shop, the industrial 
revolution, close harmony and the 
Townsend plan. The only objection I 
have to the book is the print—that is 
very fine, as it would have to be in 
order to get all the information in the 
one volume. I think it will be a very 
valuable volume to have in your li- 
brary, especially for work with students 
who so often want just a little infor- 
mation on all kinds of subject. 


I’m sure you all know the value of 
the new Webster's Unabridged Diction- 
ary so I won’t dwell on that. I shall, 
however, say a little something about 
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the Thorndyke Century Junior Dic- 
tionary, which is an excellent aid to 
have in your juvenile collection. It is 
an inexpensive, substantially bound 
dictionary of 25,000 words, prepared 
especially for children from ten to fif- 
teen years. The definitions are simple 
and direct with illustrative sentences, 
and the order of definitions is practical 
rather than historical. The book is 
very useful and attractive and is care- 
fully adapted to a child’s background 
of experience. 


The two Wilson publications, Auth- 
ors Today and Yesterday and Junior 
Book of Authors, include biographies 
of all the better known modern auth- 
ors, adult and juvenile. They are two 
of the best aids I know for finding “a 
little something about the author’s 
life” for book reports. 


A valuable aid for any library is 
Marion Horton’s Buying List of Books 
for Small Libraries. The 5th edition 
of this pamphlet has just been pub- 
lished by the A. L. A. and it is an ex- 
cellent check-list to go by in building 
up your book collection. As you prob- 
ably know, the arrangement is by class- 
es, the entries are annotated and the 
book includes not only adult and chil- 
dren’s books, but also a list of pamph- 
lets, arranged by subject, which may 
be secured free or at small cost. I 
should advise every library to buy this 
aid ; it costs only $1.35 and it furnishes 
invaluable help for years to come. 


In the 100’s Dimnet’s What We 
Live By contains excellent philosophy 
for any intelligent reader. The book 
is a “stimulating encouragement to the 
development of a personal philosophy 
of the good life, which, to the author, 
is embodied in devotion to the “True, 
the beautiful, and the good.’” Al- 
though there is not much which is new 
or original in the book, its simplicity 
and clearness in presenting the auth- 
or’s philosophy will appeal to many 
persons. The book has real inspira- 
tional and spiritual value and is one 
which will have a steady following of 
readers. 
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The Short Bible, edited by Good- 
speed and Smith, is something new 
and worth-while. It is an abridged 
version of the Bible, containing only 
those parts which in the editor’s opin- 
ions are essential for their literary, 
historical and religious value to the 
ordinary reader. The text is based on 
a modern translation made especially 
for American readers and the books 
are arranged in the chronological order 
of their composition, so far as scholar- 
ship has been able to determine. An- 
other excellent feature is the introduc- 
tion which prefaces each book, giving 
a brief account of its history, probable 
authorship and origin. This edition 
will appeal to many people on account 
of its lucidity and its length. It is 
also handy in size and the printing and 
type are excellent. 


Seldes’s The Vatican: Yesterday— 
Today—Tomorrow presents the history 
and administration of the Vatican and 
traces its influence on the spiritual and 
political life of the world. The author 
is a reporter; he is sympathetic but not 
a propagandist; and the book really 
contains excellent and very readable 
material. 


The 300’s presented a _ problem. 
There have been so many books pub- 
lished in the last few years dealing 
with all sorts of subjects that come un- 
der this classification that it was al- 
most impossible to make a selection. 


And I believe that these books are 
very important and should be bought 
as heavily as your budget will allow. 
With our economic life and our govern- 
ment changing as rapidly as they are 
doing, it behooves the libraries to keep 
abreast of these subjects. I have tried 
to select books which deal with as 
many different phases of this classi- 
fication as possible. The Lawes book— 
20,000 Years in Sing Sing—is as good 
a book as I know of on present-day 
prison conditions. The book by Si- 
monds is an excellent survey of the 
present situation in international poli- 
tics. Attention is focused upon the 
present national policies of the great 
world powers and it gives a very good 
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explanation of the whole problem of 
international relations throughout the 
world today. The books by Stolberg, 
Wallace, Chase and Warburg all deal 
with the changes in our own country— 
economic, financial, government. New 
Frontiers by Wallace is, I think, one 
of the best of the expositions of the 
new deal. The administration’s poli- 
cies are defended and the book is a 
plea for wider vision of national life 
and for courage and willingness to ex- 
periment. Merchants of Death and 
Peace with Honour both advocate 
peace, which is an all-important sub- 
ject today. Merchants of Death deals 
chiefly with the armament industry, 
exposing its evils and showing how it 
engineers war scares and stirs up bad 
blood between rival governments. Par- 
ents, Children and Money might be 
classed either in child study in the 
100’s or under saving and thrift in the 
300’s. The book is valuable in that 
it shows how an allowance can be used 
to develop the child’s sense of responsi- 
bility and intelligence in handling 
money, and to train his understanding 
of his relations with the other mem- 
bers of the family. 


The outstanding book listed in the 
500’s is, I think, Beebe’s Half Mile 
Down, because it deals with such an 
entirely new world. It contains a nar- 
rative account of Dr. Beebe’s various 
descents into the depths of the ocean 
in his famous bathysphere. The weird 
sea life and color effects are described 
in dramatic style and the book is in- 
tensely interesting. It also contains 
an introductory section on the history 
of man’s attempts to penetrate the 
ocean’s depths which is very revealing. 
The book contains accurate scientific 
information and at the same time is 
most enjoyable for the layman. The 
illustrations are very lovely—some col- 
ored and some in black and white and 
they add a great deal to the book’s 
charm. 


In the 600’s one of the most help- 
ful books for libraries is Whitman’s 


First Aid for the Ailing House. This 
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contains a wealth of good, practical in- 
formation that every homeowner will 
welcome. Information on what can be 
done to offset depreciation, remedies 
to apply as the house begins to run 
down, materials and methods called for 
in repair work and maintenance, heat- 
proofing of a house for greater comfort 
and fuel-saving, and even the control 
and extermination of household pests 
—all of this material may be found 
in this one book. There is also a very 
complete index in the book which adds 
considerably to its usefulness. 


Craven’s book Modern Art, the Men, 
the Movements, the Meaning is a se- 
quel to the author’s Men of Art which 
was published in 1931. It is a critical 
survey of modern art, told largely 
through sketches of the men who have 
made it. The author discusses trends 
in the school of modernism and vigor- 
ously denounces the excesses of modern 
art. About one-third of the book is 
devoted to the American modernists, 
such persons as Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Alfred Stieglitz, Thomas Benton and 
others, and there is really some excel- 
lent reference material on modern 
artists contained in the book. The 
author is a very enthusiastic person, 
and apt to be somewhat prejudiced in 
some of his opinions, but the book has 
real value nevertheless and will be 
widely read in your library. 


It is hard to choose just a few books 
in the 800’s. Single plays and small 
volumes of poetry are so expensive that 
I’m sure many of you feel as I do; we 
hate to spend so much money for such 
small books. For this reason I have 
‘chosen several anthologies which are 
excellent buys and give you very good 
material for your money. The year 
books of Best Plays, edited by Mantle 
are familiar to you all. Of course the 
plays in these anthologies are not com- 
plete but the best of the new plays 
are included in these collections and 
enough of the play is given to make 
for interesting reading and to give a 
good idea of the style of writing. The 
new edition of Monroe’s New Poetry is 
not only an excellent anthology but it 
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includes very good critical material on 
modern poetry in the preface and I 
have discovered from experience that 
this material is rather hard to find. 
Van Doren’s Anthology of World 
Prose is a vast collection in about 1,600 
pages of the best prose that has 
been written throughout the centuries. 
Translations from 22 languages are in- 
cluded and the selections from the 200 
writers have been made not only on the 
basis of literary examples but as live 
writing that has survived because it is 
readable. Many of the selections are 
complete and all are of substantial 
length. All in all the anthology in- 
cludes a wealth of good reading matter. 
For amusement Clarence Day’s Life 
with Father is, I think, unsurpassable. 
If any of your patrons want something 
good to read aloud by all means sug- 
gest this. It also gives a good picture 
of life in New York in the 80’s. 


Anne Lindbergh’s North to the 
Orient is probably the most popular 
book at present which is listed in the 
900’s. As you know it is an account 
of the trip which Colonel and Mrs. 
Lindbergh took by plane to Japan and 
China in the summer of 1931. The 
book really is charming. Mrs. Lind- 
bergh knows how to tell a story and 
she tells it with a sense of drama and 
beauty of expression that is a delight. 
The book reveals the spirit of the 
places the Lindberghs visited and also 
contains a great deal of aeronautical 
knowledge on wireless and navigation. 
It is a book that you can safely give 
to anyone from the 7th grade on up. 
Adamic’s Native’s Return is important 
because it deals with a country about 
which so little has been written. Yugo- 
slavia is the country Mr. Adamic re- 
turns to, and there is a great deal of 
information in the book on the cus- 
toms, culture, literature, religions and 
legends of this country. It is very 
well written and intensely interesting. 
Millis’s Road to War is another sig- 
nificant book at this time. It is a his- 
tory of the United States during the 
years 1914-1918 and it reveals the in- 
fluences that brought the country into 
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the World War, the growth of the war 
spirit and the forces that molded pub- 
lic opinion. With all the talk of war 
throughout the world today, the book 
is particularly timely, recalling to 
mind how the country reacted to the 
war appeal back in 1914-1918. 


The outstanding biography listed is 
Freeman’s R. FE. Lee. This is an ex- 
traordinary piece of work, published 
in four volumes and retailing at $15.00 
but it is well worth the price. The 
figure of Lee has always been a ro- 
mantic and popular one, and this bi- 
ography is a complete and authorita- 
tive portrait. I think it will unques- 
tionably stand among the great biogra- 
phies. A new book to which I should 
like to give a boost is Bliss Perry’s 
And Gladly Teach. This is the auto- 
biography of one of the country’s 
greatest teachers and the book is really 
delightful. It will interest teachers 
everywhere as well as all other lovers 
of biography and beautiful prose. 
Vera Brittain’s Testament of Youth is 
another excellent autobiography, re- 
vealing the intimate record of an Eng- 
lish girl’s life from 1900 to 1925, 
showing what the war and the years 
following meant to men and women of 
her generation. Besides being intense- 
ly interesting reading, it is excellent 
peace propaganda. The two collections 
of biography listed are readable and 
valuable. 42 Years in the White 
House gives us personal contacts with 
the last ten presidents, written by the 
chief usher of the White House, who 
observed them and their families at 
close range. Men Against Death deals 
with scientists, research workers and 
doctors whose achievements have been 
valuable in the medical and scientific 
world. There is excellent material in 
the book and it is written in a most 
readable style. 


I’m afraid this has been a jumpy 
and sketchy talk, but I hope I have 
been able to give you a few ideas on 
these books and perhaps offer a few 
suggestions for purchase. Book se- 
lection in a small library is not so 
much a matter of choosing good books 
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as it is a process of elimination and 
then purchasing the best that your in- 
come will allow. Perhaps this list may 
prove to be an aid to some of you, both 
in the elimination process and in the 
final choosing. 


IF AND WHEN YOU HAVE $200 TO 
SPEND 


REFERENCE 
COLUMBIA encyclopedia. Col. Univ., 1935. 


WEBSTER’S New international dictionary, 
unabridged. 2ded. Merriam, 1934. $20.00. 

THORNDYKE. Century junior dictionary. 
Scott, 1935. $1.32. 

et: ae TODAY and yesterday. Wilson, 


$4.50. 
ah ta BOOK of authors. Wilson, 1934. 


000—GENERAL WORKS 


HORTON. Buying list of books for small 
libraries. A. L. A., 1935. $1.35 


100—PHILOSOPHY 
DIMNET. What we live by. Simon, 1932. 


2.50. 
PIVICIN, i“ begins at forty. McGraw, 


1932. 
Bobbs, 


BRADLE “Courage for today. 
1934, 


$1.50. 


200—RELIGION 
FOSDICK. Secret of victorious living. Har- 


per, 1934. $1.50. 
GOODSPEED. Short Bible. U. of Chicago, 
A common faith. Oxford, 1934. 


1933. $2.00 
EWEY. 
$1.50. 

nar The Vatican. Harper, 1934. 


300—SOCIOLOGY 


WES. 20,000 years in Sing Sing. Burt, 

1933. $1.00. 

OVERSTREET. Guide to civilized leisure. 
Norton, 1934. $2.00. 

SIMONDS. Great powers in world politics. 
Amer. Bk. Co., 1935. $3.75. 

STOLBERG. Economic consequences of the 
new deal. Harcourt, 1935. — 

bed em New frontiers. ynal, 1934. 


SIMONDS. ABC of war debts. Harper, 
CHASE. Government in business. Mac- 


millan, 1935. -00. 
—— Money muddle. Knopf, 1934. 
} Merchants of death. 


ENGELBRECHT. 
Dodd, 1934. 2.50. 
GILFILLAN. went to Pit college. Vik- 
ing, 1934. $2.50. 
MILNE. Peace with honour. Dutton, 1934. 
children and 


$2.00. 
GRUENBERG. Parents, 
money. Viking, 1933. $1.75 


500—SCIENCE 


JEANS. ‘Through space and time. 
millan, 1934. 3.00 

EDDINGTON. 
millan, 1933. -50. 

THOMSON. Biology for every man. 
Dutton, 1935. o-96. 

BEEBE, Half mile down. Harcourt, 1934. 


Mac- 
Expanding universe. Mac- 


2 v. 
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600—USEFUL ARTS 


CLENDENNING. Behind the _ doctor. 
Knopf, 1933. $3.75. 
J. ee You must relax. McGraw, 


1934 5 

KALL 5 100, 000,000 guinea pigs. 
guard, 1933. $2. 00. 

WHITMAN. First aid for the ailing house. 
McGraw, 1934. 2.00. 

BA Aso. SOS to the rescue. Oxford, 


700—FINE ARTS 


CRAVEN. Modern art. Simon, 1934. $3.75. 
BAILEY. —" handbook. Macmil- 


lan, 1934. 
American ballads and folk songs. 
Macmillan, 1934. $5.00. 


Van- 


800—LITERATURE 
VAN DOREN. tt atte of world prose. 


Reynal, 1935. 
ag Famous literary prizes and their 
ners. Bowker, 1935. $1.50. 

MAC) LEISH Poems, 1924-33. Houghton, 
1933. $3. 00. 

MILLAY. Wine from these grapes. Har- 
per, 1934. -00. 

MONROE. New poetry. New ed. Macmil- 
lan, 1932, $3.00. 

AKINS. Old maid. Appleton, 1935. $2.00. 

MANTLE. Best plays; 1931-32; 1932-33; 

1933-34. 3 v. Dodd, 1932-34. $3.00 


each. 
DAY. Life with father. nope 1935. $2.00. 
WOOLLCOTT. While Rome burns. Viking, 
1934. $2.75. 
900—HISTORY AND TRAVEL 
LOON. Geography. Simon, 1932. 
European journey. Doubleday, 


: English journey. Harper, 


ES Y. 
1935. $3.00 
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Aner Native’s return. Harper, 1934. 

wa Little, 1933. 

CARMER. Stars fell on Alabama. Farrar, 
1934. $3.00. 

LINDBERGH. a ty to the Orient. Har- 
court, 1935. 2.50. 

CHAMBERLIN. Russia’s iron age. Lit- 
tle, 1934. $4.00 

BARRETTO. Farrar, 1935. 

Scribner, 


Bright Mexico. 
Houghton, 1935. 


$3.00. 
HOOVER. Germany enters the third reich. 
Macmillan, 1933. $2.50. 


House of exile. 


B—BIOGRAPHY. 

DE Seo. * ao against death. Harcourt, 
HOOVER. — Forty-two years in the White 
House. Houghton, 1934. 3.50. 
LINN. Appleton, 1935. 


$3.50. 

BRITTAIN. Testament of youth. Macmil- 
lan, 1933. $2.50. 

KAUS. Catherine, the portrait of an em- 
press. Viking, 1935. 3.50. 

st _— Francis I. Doubleday, 1935. 

Scribner, 


FRE ‘EMAN. R. E. Lee. 

1934. $15.00. 
——— British agent. Putnam, 1933. 
«$8.00. And gladly teach. Houghton, 1935. 


SHEEAN. Personal history. Doubleday, 
193s, $3. al 

WELLS. ment 
ol rT $4.0 

WHARTON. 
1934. $3.00. 

LE GALLIENNE. At 33. Longmans, 1934. 


$3. 
BENSON. Queen Victoria. 
1935. $3.50. 


Jane Addams. 


4 Vv. 


- autobiography. 


Backward glance. Appleton, 


Longmans, 


Homemade Aids 


By ETHEL KRATZ, Librarian, Public Library, Champaign 


A long time ago, public libraries 
were nothing more or less than rows 
of shelves filled with row after row of 
books gathering dust in the dark re- 
cesses of a closed stack room. Any one 
wishing to avail himself of the privi- 
leges of the library, must present a 
card on which the numbers or names 
of books, as the case may be, were writ- 
ten, and the librarian would disappear 
into this mysterious region and pro- 
duce the first book on the list which 
happened to be in. One was not per- 
mitted to examine various books on a 
subject without first asking the librari- 
an to bring them to the desk. This 
of course was in many cases asking too 
great a favor of the librarian, who 
might at the moment be very busy 
counting stitches in her knitting. The 


“Finding lists’ which were in most 
cases merely an author entry followed 
by the title of the book, were issued 
rather spasmodically and were gener- 
ally out of date when the work of com- 
piling and printing was completed. 
What an advance, what a step forward 
libraries have made in the last few 
years! As much red tape as possible 
has been eliminated, a much more 
friendly attitude toward the public has 
been encouraged and the idea of serv- 
ice has been most emphatically stressed. 

A library’s usefulness is not meas- 
ured by the number of volumes on the 
shelves, nor yet by the material con- 
tained in these volumes alone. A li- 
brary with 5,000 well chosen volumes, 
and an alert librarian who has evinced 
sufficient curiosity to find out just 
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what may be found in these books, and 
made a mental note of this informa- 
tion, or better still an actual record of 
it, serves the public much more ef- 
fectively than the library with three 
times the number of volumes, but with 
a librarian and staff more or less in- 
different to the vast amount of infor- 
mation contained in the larger collec- 
tion. Larger libraries have a Readers’ 
adviser to give individual aid to those 
seeking information along specified 
lines. But in the smaller libraries the 
entire staff must be ready to assume 
this responsibility. So with this in 
mind, I am going to take up a few of 
the many “Home-made aids” which 
are within the reach of even the 
smallest libraries. 


With all due respect to the A. L. A., 
the H. W. Wilson Co., R. R. Bowker 
Co., individual authors and compilers, 
printed indexes and bibliographies are 
very soon out of date. In fact, the 
output of books each year is so great 


that one bearing an imprint of a year 
or so earlier, is out of date so far as 


current material is concerned. So in 
order to keep up with the constant and 
varying demands of the patrons, it is 
very necessary for the library to sup- 
plement the printed aids with records 
of one’s own. 


A Dramatic index was the first one 
which was made at the Champaign 
Public Library. This came about 
through repeated demands from stu- 
dents and townspeople for plays which 
were not listed in the regular card 
catalog. Many books on our shelves 
had never been analyzed. In all the 
fifty years or more that the library had 
been functioning, there had been only 
one trained librarian before the pres- 
ent incumbent. So consequently the 
card catalog was fearfully and wonder- 
fully made. It was a tremendous task 
to get this project under way, but with 
perseverance it was finally launched 
and since then it has been very sim- 
ple to make separate cards for this in- 
dex as new books of plays are received. 
The customary form for author and 
title analytics is used for this record. 
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Plays published in collections, in indi- 
vidual books, and in magazines are in- 
cluded in this index. Subject cards 
are also made for plays which are used 
on special occasions, such as Christmas, 
Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays, 
and the like. In localities where many 
amateur plays are given, a subject 
heading of non-royalty plays would be 
extremely valuable. To one just be- 
ginning such an index, the task looms 
interminable, but with a few minutes 
devoted to it each day, wonders can be 
accomplished. 


“Can you find something about the 
picture “The Spirit of ’76’ for me?” 
“The church is giving a pageant in 
which the Last Supper is being por- 
trayed. Can you find a picture large 
enough to show what kind of drinking 
vessels were used in Bible times?” 
These and many other questions led us 
to start a Picture index. A Picture 
file had been a part of the library’s 
collection for many years, but in order 
to include all the pictures about which 
the human race can ask, the file would 
necessarily exceed the limited space 
which can be given to this particular 
field in a small library. So, an index 
to reproductions of famous, and in 
many cases not so famous, pictures was 
begun. All art books, biographies of 
artists, reference books, and any or all 
books of a miscellaneous nature which 
contain pictures of note, were searched 
for material. As yet this project is in 
its infancy, for sources of this kind of 
material are almost endless. However, 
with the aid of a WPA typist, we 
hope to complete this index as nearly 
as possible. Entries are kept as sim- 
ple as possible. The complete refer- 
ence (call number, author’s name, title 
of book and page reference) is given 
under the artist’s name, while on the 
title card is given only the name of the 
artist. In cases where one picture ap- 
pears in several sources, it is not neces- 
sary to make additional title cards. 
The one serves in all cases. 


Mrs. Smith is to review a book at 
her club, by a little known author, and 
thinks she must be able to say a few 
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words about him. Jimmie Brown is 
writing a book report for school and 
must have the nationality, date of birth 
etc. of the author. Living Authors, 
Authors Today and Yesterday and 
Junior Book of Authors are all ex- 
cellent pieces of work and have saved 
the day many, many times, but there 
are a great many authors not included 
in these works, especially those writing 
first novels at the present date. The 
short sketches of authors which often 
appear on the book jackets, form a 
very valuable source of information at 
times. These are generally quite short 
and can be kept close at hand in a 
3 x 5 file. Many other sources yield 
the same kind of information, if one 
keeps this in mind when looking over 
ephemeral material. Many publishers 
issue booklets on their own authors 
which may be secured free or at very 
small cost. 


Four o’clock. A young man enters 


the library, or, properly speaking, 
rushes in breathlessly saying, “I want a 


historical novel.” “For what period?” 
asked the attendant at the desk. “I 


don’t know”. “What are you study- 
ing”? again suggests the girl at the 
desk. “I guess the Middle Ages”, re- 
sponds the youth. Finally in despera- 
tion “For what course do you want this 
novel”? At last a light dawns. “Oh! 
Latin”. The sard index of Historical 
novels reveals that in the last year or 
two, the library had purchased several 
books which deal with the period dur- 
ing which Caesar lived. This infor- 
mation was available in a very few mo- 
ments without fingering through pages 
and pages of titles which were not in 
the library. The Baker Guides are ex- 
cellent and no library should be with- 
out them, but for strictly up-to-the- 
minute material, a card file of recent 
acquisitions is very necessary. The 
cards are arranged first by country and 
then by century. The information on 
each card consists of author, title, date 
and a short resumé of the story. His- 
torical characters are brought out in 
this resumé whenever possible. Dis- 
carded numbers of the Book Review 
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Digest and similar sources yield re- 
views which may be cut out and pasted 
on the catalog card. 

The Champaign-Urbana Womans’ 
Club is taking up the study of Regional 
literature of U. S. and during the 
summer daily calls were made to in- 
quire if we could recommend books, 
especially fiction, which would ade- 
quately represent New Mexico, Georgia, 
Washington, and practically all of the 
other forty-five states of the Union. 
Our novels of locality proved to be a 
blessing in disguise. All this informa- 
tion can be found in the Book Review 
Digest, and indeed this is the source 
of our list, but instead of looking 
through several years, a list of all the 
books which are on our own shelves 
are together in one file. 


The Debate index has also helped us 
out of many difficulties during rush 
hours. All the questions debated in 
the Wilson debate books—Reference 
shelf, University Debaters’ Annual, De- 
baters’ Handbook—and many others as 
well, have been listed under subject in 
a file close at hand. The question as 
stated in the debate is re-stated on the 
subject card, so the student can tell at 
a glance whether it is what he wants or 
not. 

But the Catch file is a friend in 
need. Into this, all kinds of odds and 
ends of information find their way. 
One day the mayor of the city called 
in great haste to find the population 
of Champaign from its earliest settle- 
ment to the present time. As this had 
been looked up a short time before and 
had taken a little time to assemble, the 
figures were kept for future reference. 
It took only a few minutes to produce 
the desired information, and needless 
to say that this and several subsequent 
calls which were answered as readily, 
enlisted the good will of the city offi- 
cials, on which we were able to capital- 
ize during these times of stress. Other 
information relative to the city such 
as, date of incorporation, advent of the 
first horse-car and the like are also 
kept at hand in this file. You have 
all been confronted with such questions 
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as “What comes after The Three Mus- 
keteers,’ “What is the third book in the 
Jalna series”? A catalog card with 
the books of a series, in proper order, 
is a great help. Other series which 
might be kept to advantage are those 
by Galsworthy, Cooper, Stern, Strib- 
ling, Walpole, Richmond and countless 
others according to the library. Any 
quotation on which an extra amount of 
time has been spent is kept in this file. 
Or in fact any information which has 
been more or less illusive, it is well to 
keep in case it might be needed again. 

Often times current poetry which 
can not be found in books is requested. 
A poetry file is the best answer to this 
question. Poems may be cut from dis- 
carded magazines, newspapers, or what 
not, and pasted on catalog cards. If 
one is so fortunate as to possess a 4.x 6 
file, longer poems may be kept. It is 
well to file these under title, and make 
a reference card from the author’s 
name to the title entry. In most cases 
one card for each author will suffice. 
Since the poems are mounted on stiff 
cards, they may be circulated when 
necessary. If one wants to carry this 
idea still further a first-line index may 
be added to this file. 


Mrs. Jones stopped in the library on 
her way home from the motion picture. 
She had seen “Behold My Wife”. She 
remembered having read such a story 
a number of years before, but could not 
place it exactly. A glance at the mo- 
tion picture file told immediately that 
the picture was taken from Gilbert 
Parker’s Translation of a Savage. 
“Joint Estimates on Moving Pictures” 
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may be obtained free of charge from 
the Association of Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers, 554 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood, California. These short resumés 
may be cut out and mounted on dis- 
carded catalog cards. These estimates 
tell whether the picture is suitable for 
adults only, for the entire family, or 
for children. It also gives the names 
of the cast, the type of picture and a 
little of the plot. From time to time 
a list of plays based on books is also 
sent. 

Short stories may be indexed in the 
same manner as debates, pictures or 
plays. However, a very simple way is 
to merely write the new entries in the 
margins of Firkins Index to Short 
Stories. This served very well until 
the supplement was published. 

Most of the indexing in the Cham- 
paign Public Library is done as “pick- 
up” or “busy-work” or whatever the 
local term for such work may be. I 
am sure that there are many other 
“home made aids” in use in many li- 
braries which are just as useful and 
just as worthy of mention. However, 
I hope that in the foregoing discussion, 
you have gained an idea or two of 
what can be accomplished with just a 
little effort, very little expense, and a 
wise use of library time. A library is 
able to give better service more quickly 
if information is made the most ac- 
cessible. So although the foregoing 
remarks seem to lead in the most 
roundabout manner to the ultimate 
goal, service, it is clearly demonstrated 
that “The longest way round is the 
nearest way home.” 


Book Repair by W. P. A. Workers 
By ALICE WESLEY, Librarian, Public Library, Urbana 


If any of you were: to step into the 
Urbana Free Library, no doubt you 
would think that you were in a bee- 
hive! In addition to government-paid 
workers for book repairing, we have 
government-paid workers for redecorat- 
ing, and 85 school children in two 
basement rooms. The city of Urbana 


is constructing an $85,000 grade school 
building; hence, the children. The 
bright feature of this arrangement is 
that the rent pays for the paint to 
redecorate. 

Application for our book repair proj- 
ect with three unskilled workers was 
made July 18. Official approval from 
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Washington was received September 1, 
and operations began October 2. The 
library is to furnish materials amount- 
ing to $300. We hope to repair from 
five to six thousand books if the proj- 
ect lasts until next October, or a year 
from the starting date. Our project 
was the second woman’s project in the 
State of Illinois and first in the dis- 
trict to actually be put into operation. 

Materials used so far have been 
Gaylo paste, water-proof book cloth, 
double-stitched binder, recasing leather, 
lacquer, gray end papers, thread, etc. 

Tools used in addition to awls, 
shears, ete. are an indispensable sewing 
clamp and drill which aid greatly in 
sewing a book 3/16 of an inch from 
the back. All books sewed in this 
manner have wide margins. Usually 


binders say that after a book has been 
sewed by a library, they cannot rebind 
that book. By using the sewing clamp, 
however, several binders have told me 
that the books can still be rebound. 
We also have three presses and a paper 


cutter. All lettering is done with a 
stylus by a high school girl employed 
from regular library funds. 

The workers were first given instruc- 
tion by H. A. Wensley of Gaylord’s, 
and have become more adept each day. 
Their abilities vary greatly, however, 
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and since one likes page mending much 
better than recasing, she does all the 
mending and initial preparation for 
sewing for the other two. Gradually 
we hope that each one will become so 
proficient in different branches of the 
work that she will do only a particu- 
lar process. I had hoped to have at 
least one worker who could supervise 
but I still have that delightful task 
myself. The workers receive $55 per 
month, and are paid twice a month. 
They work 30 hours per week, or six 
hours per day from nine until four for 
five days a week—Monday through Fri- 
day. 

Our problems in regard to worn 
books have probably been the same as 
many other libraries in the State. For 
several years, our budget has been so 
limited that it has been impossible to 
buy many new books or to do any re- 
binding. Furthermore, our staff has 
been so depleted that there was very 
little time for mending. One of the 
hardest problems to decide is just how 
worn and dirty a book has to be before 
I can bring myself to discard it. 

Later on, when much of the repair 
work has been done, I hope to have a 
demonstration and exhibit in order to 
show the people of the community how 
W. P. A. funds have been used. 


CONFERENCE DINNER 


Three hundred librarians and trus- 
tees climaxed their annual convention 
Thursday evening with a formal ban- 
quet at the Hotel Faust. The presi- 
dent, Phineas L. Windsor presided. 

Mr. Windsor called attention to the 
fact that Mr. Utley was president of 
the I. L. A. at its meeting at Rock- 
ford ten years ago and Mr. Roden was 
president when the meeting was held 
in Rockford thirty years ago; both 
were present at the annual dinner and 
received hearty congratulations when 
they stood in acknowledgment of their 
ten and thirty year anniversaries. 

It was a great disappointment to the 
members of the association that Hon- 
orable Edward J. Hughes, Secretary of 


State, was unable to attend the dinner, 
as planned. He was represented by 
Senator Harold G. Ward of Chicago, 
who spoke as follows: 

Mr. President, distinguished guests, 
members of the Illinois Library As- 
sociation : 

It is my privilege tonight to be here 
as the representative of our distin- 
guished Secretary of State, the Honor- 
able Edward J. Hughes. 

Mr. Hughes had looked forward 
with pleasure in anticipation of being 
with you tonight, but affairs of the 
State detain him in Springfield. 

However, because of his deep inter- 
est in the work in which your organi- 
zation is engaged, Mr. Hughes asked 
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me to come here tonight and extend 
his greetings to you, and to express his 
appreciation of your co-operation in 
carrying out the provisions of the Act 
enacted by the present General Assem- 
bly appropriating the sum of $600,- 
000.00 for the purchase of books and 
periodicals for the libraries throughout 
our State, for the benefit of all of our 
le. 

Of course, ladies and gentlemen, as 
you know, this large appropriation was 
secured chiefly through the efforts of 
Edward J. Hughes, and personally, I 
doubt if without his aid, it could have 
been secured. 


Mr. Hughes asked me to stress par- 
ticularly the necessity of your contin- 
ued co-operation with him, for with it 
the allocation of the funds among the 
various libraries and the purchase of 
books will result in general satisfac- 
tion among our people. 

There is no question but that the 
Secretary of State, with your co-opera- 
tion, will administer this Act so well 
that future appropriations will be 
granted. 

Mr. Hughes is very proud of his 
record of public service of twenty-five 
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years, and realizing the importance of 
library work, sought and received the 
aid and counsel of your organization— 
the Illinois Library Association. The 
Association provided from its member- 
ship an Advisory Committee represent- 
ing all sections of the State, and the 
executive secretary of the Advisory 
Committee, Helene Rogers. 

Therefore, ladies and gentlemen, the 
matter is in your hands, and all that 
Edward J. Hughes asks is your con- 
tinued co-operation in the administra- 
tion of the Act which will reflect credit 
not only on our Secretary of State but 
upon your Association. 

Edward J. Hughes charged me to 
assure you that any suggestion that 
you wish to make in connection with 
the administration of this Act, may be 
made to your Advisory Committee or 
to him personally, and that both he 
and his department, are at your com- 
mand. 

Leslie Young Correthers, of the 
Keith School, Rockford, read a group 
of delightful flower poems from his 
“These Blooming Friends.” 

The address of the evening “Levels 
of Culture” concluded the program. 


Levels of Culture 


By W. A. OLDFATHER, University of Illinois, Urbana 


This paper undertakes to compare 
along a few selected lines (omitting all 
such controversial questions as sex, 
liquor, religion, and economic exploita- 
tion) and mind and taste of the com- 
mon man in Greek and Roman antiq- 
uity with that of his American coun- 
terpart today, in the hope that such 
contrasts may help to bring more vivid- 
ly to our attention those phases of 
modern culture which still stand in 
need of betterment. This is, indeed, 
the most valuable contribution which 
can be made in the general program 
of “education as a social investment” 
by that enlightened study of the clas- 
sics, “newly reborn,” as Petrarch says, 
“and looking forward no less than 
backward”; since, in Schleiermacher’s 


words: “For a man to take part in 
the control of matters of general pub- 
lic concern necessarily presupposes that 
he has himself lived deep in the his- 
tory of the past. In order to construct, 
in any higher sense, the future out of 
the present, one must already have con- 
structed the present out of the past.” 

The material used has been for the 
most part inscriptions and papyri. 
There exist now about half a million 
documents of all sorts, from a period 
of about one thousand years, absolute- 
ly trustworthy, because contemporary. 
These have not been selected or edited 
with any bias, but owe their survival, 
out of thousands of millions of similar 
records, to the fortuitous selection of 
the natural agencies of destruction. 
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There is a sense, indeed, in which we 
may feel that we know the thought and 
feeling of the common man better in 
classical antiquity than in any other 
period of history, since no other cul- 
ture has left so large a body of docu- 
mentary material except that of mod- 
ern times; in our own day the amount 
of similar matter is so prodigious that 
we can do nothing with it at all except 
through sampling and selection, and 
we have no guaranty that these are or 
can be free from all prejudgment. 

The following general conclusions 
were reached : 

The opinions of superior men about 
common men have to be almost wholly 
disregarded, for these superior men are 
often extremely severe on one another 
also, and occasionally, and with better 
grace, upon themselves. If, however, 


they are considered, then favorable 
judgments, which also exist in very 
considerable numbers, must likewise be 
taken into account. 

Literary culture was far more widely 
diffused in antiquity than is commonly 


supposed. 


Illiteracy was very rare, even among 
slaves, except among the Egyptian fel- 
lahin, and in the sixth century of our 
era (the beginning of the Dark Ages) 
among the Oriental clergy. 

The ancients read much less than we 
do, but with far greater attentiveness, 
and became permanently possessed of a 
good deal of what they did read by 
memorizing it. Reading in itself is of 
little importance; the decisive matter 
is what one thinks about after laying 
a book down. 


Ancient spelling and syntax were 
good as long as men wrote what they 
spoke. When they talked one language 
and wrote another, of course the 
spoken language showed through at a 
_— many points, just as it does to- 

ay. 

Business records were much briefer 
and far less conventionally formalized 
and verbose than ours. Ancient courts 
clearly concerned themselves only with 
the plain general intent and purpose 
recorded, and not at all with quibbles 
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and evasions. Business also was not 
quite so businesslike as now, since the 
amenity of opening such documents 
with a greeting was very widely ob- 
serveil. 

Wills showed none of the irrelevan- 
cies and eccentricities that too often 
disgrace such documents with us. 

Private letters were brief, restrained, 
dignified, and to the point. 

Book-writing was on a higher plane 
artistically. 

Epitaphs were much the same then 
as now. The proportion of unneces- 
sarily plain-spoken epitaphs was prob- 
ably higher in antiquity; but the silly 
and chuckleheaded epitaph cannot be 
paralleled. 


In books written by and for the com- 
mon man exclusively, it might be ob- 
served that the oldest folk-book in 
Europe was that of the Seven Wise 
Men, and next to that in time, the 
Aesopic Fable. The substance of these 
books was eminently intellectual and 
their form artistic in comparison with 
the ballads and Mother Goose of our 
forbears, and the scenarios, comic 
strips, and True Story slush of our 
own day. The New Testament also 
was written mostly by such people as 
fishermen and customhouse officials 
(the one educated man among the 
authors being definitely an apostate 
from the scholarly tradition) for slaves, 
hucksters, and draymen, who met in 
little rooms over stores and in aban- 
doned stone quarries, yet it reaches 
such an astonishingly high level of sin- 
cerity, meatiness, and energy that mod- 
ern sermons are mainly mere exposi- 
tions and dilutions of a phrase or so 
of the original; and the literary form 
has such essential beauty of thought 
and poetry as to triumph over even the 
fetters of the imperfectly controlled 
foreign language in which it was writ- 
ten. It is absurd to imagine its au- 
thors or its audience as lacking in any 
essential intelligence and good taste. 


In conclusion: the common man in 
antiquity was much more disciplined, 
if not perhaps so original; he had bet- 
ter taste, if less spontaneity. He was 
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aware of his limitations and had him- 
self in hand. Again, since these are 
precisely the qualities in which the su- 
perior man of antiquity differs from 
the superior man today, we must con- 
clude that Greek and Roman culture 
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was a unity. It was not a thin veneer 
of aristocratic achievement over inert 
masses of slaves, and serfs, and bru- 
talized rabble. The artists and savants 
were essentially only the common peo- 
ple, articulate and at their best. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


Friday, November 1, 10:30 A. M. 


The American Primers 


Thelma J. Van Ness 


The Objectives of the American Library Association for 1935-36 


Reports: 


Louis Round Wilson 


Special Membership Committee of the American Library Association. . 


Certification Board 
Publicity Committee 
Resolutions Committee 
Business 

Election of officers 


George B. Utley 
Anna May Price 
Pearl I. Field 


The American Primer 


By THELMA VAN NESS, Assistant Librarian, Public Library, Bloomington 


It may be that a number of you were 
at the A. L. A. meeting this summer 
and heard Mr. Studebaker talk, or per- 
haps you read his article in the Octo- 
ber number of the Bulletin, which he 
calls “Public Forums and Libraries’, 
and know what he has to say about the 
part the public library has in the 
educational system of the nation. May 
I quote Mr. Studebaker: “Relative to 
the needs of American life and of self- 
government, we Americans are not only 
‘not well educated but we are not even 
well schooled.’ Approximately sixty- 
four million of the seventy-two million 
American adults have not finished high 
school ; thirty-two million of them have 
not finished the eighth grade; about 
two million of them have finished col- 
lege. We must extend systematic, com- 
petently managed civic education into 
adult life. I should like to see at work 
in every American community a com- 
prehensive system of adult education, 
but as yet we cannot afford such a sys- 
tem. We can afford, however, a nation- 
wide system of civic education of adults 
which I have chosen to call ‘Public 


forums’”. Mr. Studebaker wants 
groups of people brought together for 
the purpose of reading, discussion and 
thinking through current problems of 
the day. 

At the present time in Bloomington 
plans are being formulated for a defi- 
nite program of adult education. There 
is good reason to believe that programs 
are being worked out in many towns 
of Illinois. And I will venture the 
guess that the library in each town will 
be called upon to supply material for 
the projects. I believe it is a part of 
our service to the community to be 
ready to help. 

Alexander Meiklejohn, to whom we 
look for outstanding leadership in this 
work, has an interesting article in the 
New Republic for August 15, 1934, in 
which he says, “that the best external 
help in learning to think about human 
problems is to get into living contact 
with the ablest men who have thought 
about these problems. One learns to 
play well by playing with the best play- 
ers. Americans would learn to study if 
they would read properly the great 
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books.” He then tells of his group 
meetings and the plan of reading and 
discussing books, saying, “Books are 
read for the sake of the ideas they ad- 
vance, and that the reading is justified 
only as it leads the reader to better 
thinking, to better ideas of his own. 
But the first step in that process is an 
honest, painstaking attempt to under- 
stand what an idea means when pre- 
sented by another mind, in this case, 
by a mind far superior to one’s own.” 
It seems to me that the American 
Primer, nine titles, serves the purpose 
of presentation of material in the man- 
ner suggested by Mr. Meiklejohn. 

The name for the series is well 
chosen, American Primers. They are 
first books and the subjects discussed 
are of timely interest. They are as fol- 
lows: Youth im Depression, Strikes, 
Friends or Enemies, Money, Crime, 
Jobs or Dole, Business and Govern- 
ment, The Farm Business, You and 
Machines. 

In the preface we read: “This 
pamphlet is one of a series prepared 
under a grant from the General Edu- 
cation Board to the American Council 
on Education, which was later trans- 
ferred to the University of Chicago 
Press. The pamphlets are designed to 
meet the needs of school classes, adult- 
education courses, and workers’ groups 
for readable materials in the social 
sciences. The publication of the series 
represents an attempt to present, in a 
spirit of scientific inquiry but in non- 
technical language, a discussion of cur- 
rent issues in economics, politics, and 
sociology. 

“The editor of the series is Dr. Percy 
W. Bidwell of the University of Buf- 
falo.” 


The pamphlet Friends or Enemies 
is already in practical use with a man 
who has had charge of the American- 
ization school in Bloomington—the 
school has been functioning for the pur- 
pose of helping foreign-born people 
learn our language and help them to 
become a part of the community life. 
They study citizenship, current prob- 
lems, etc. Mr. Johnson, the leader, 
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has put this pamphlet into the hands 
of his group and tells me that it is the 
most satisfactory thing he has found 
for the purpose. I talked with the 
young man, a student at the Normal 
University, who is the leader in charge 
of the group, and he was quite enthusi- 
astic about the book also. I asked him 
what the procedure was in the use of 
the book. He said that they spent the 
first evenings on reading, then the ques- 
tions were to be discussed. He liked 
the concise presentation of information, 
saying that one would have to read sev- 
eral books to have the knowledge given 
on some half dozen pages about the 
Monroe Doctrine. That is one exam- 
ple. 

The other evening a lawyer came in, 
and as he always has interesting ques- 
tions for us to look up, I anticipated 
an entertaining time. This was his 
request: “I want to know all about 
money”. Now we have some good ma- 
terial on the subject, and while he was 
looking over the books, I went into the 
office and brought out the primer on 
Money. As I handed it to him I said, 
“T wonder what you will think of this 
little book on your question.” He 
glanced over the pages and stopped for 
a moment, reading one paragraph 
rather carefully. Then he said, “Now 
that is exactly what I want.” He asked 
me to let him know as soon as he could 
take the little primer home with him. 


In the circulation department we are 
of the opinion that they will help us 
in answering reference questions at the 
desk. High school people want to get 
so much information with so little ef- 
fort. We think the concise statements 
will be just right. 

I’m sorry that I haven’t any more 
concrete examples to give you. We 
haven’t had the books long enough to 
try them on very many people. How- 
ever, I will tell you that this type of 
material, pamphlets, any short discus- 
sion on a timely subject, is of great 
value in a library. Our records show 
that we have given out 1,350 separate 
pamphlets since January. This is the 
record from the reference department 
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only. We have most of our pamphlet 
material there, but I believe that as the 
demand increases—and it is bound to 
increase—we will find it wise to keep a 
pamphlet file at the circulation desk. 
Much of our material on the regular 
shelves is now in pamphlet binders. 
We may not put our new material in 
the binders. 

Naturally there is one item of the 
greatest importance to librarians when 
it comes to buying, and that is the cost. 
The American Primer costs 25 cents 
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per copy. I believe we paid 20 cents, 
with the discount. 


The thing that I am hoping is that 
there will be more writers who prefer 
to pack words of wisdom into books 
of not more than fifty or sixty pages; 
that publishers will see their way clear 
to publishing the booklets in a reason- 
ably strong binding, in order that li- 
braries can afford to buy enough 
copies to meet the problems in helping 
with the program of adult education. 


The Objectives of the American Library Association for 1935—’36 


By LOUIS ROUND WILSON, Dean of the Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 
President of the American Library Association 


Two facts which constitute the major 
challenge of the American Library As- 
sociation today are: (1) that 45,- 
000,000 American citizens are without 
public library service of any kind, and 
(2) that another 40,000,000 of the pop- 
ulation have service that at best can 
only be called fair. 


The major tasks of American li- 
brarians, therefore, are: (1) to extend 
service to the areas now without it— 
principally rural areas, particularly in 
the South and Midwest, and (2) to 
improve the quality of service now pro- 
vided in the small cities and towns in 
which the service is inferior to that of 
larger cities and metropolitan areas. 


In order to extend and improve li- 
brary service, the American Library 
Association proposes to employ six 
means: 


1. Develop library service for the 
benefit of the adult student through 
county or regional, rather than small 
community libraries ; 

2. Work for increased support for 
school libraries for school children ; 

3. Develop resources for use by 
scholars in research through the co- 
operation of college, university, and 
scholarly and technical libraries ; 

4. Stimulate more adequate support 
for library schools for the training of 
effective library personnel ; 

5. Promote investigation in the 
field of librarionship to the end that 
library service may be more nicely 
fitted to the needs of library patrons; 
and 

6. Secure greater support for li- 
braries through State equalizing funds 
which will make service available to 
all citizens. 


Special Membership Committee of the American Library Association 


By GEORGE B. UTLEY, Librarian, Newberry Library, Chicago 


Some ten years ago the A. L. A. re- 
ceived a gift of one million dollars 
from the Carnegie Corporation. A few 
years later the Corporation agreed to 
give the Association a second million 
dollars on condition that the A. L. A. 
raised by its independent efforts an- 
other million dollars to match. To 
make the Association’s task easier the 





Corporation later agreed that it would 
consider its conditions met if the A. L. 
A. annually raised by membership dues 
fifty thousand dollars, this amount be- 
ing the annual interest at five per cent 
on one million dollars. To promote 
this work, two additional classes of 
membership were provided for in the 
by-laws: a contributing membership of 
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$25 a year and a sustaining member- 
ship at $100 a year. 


In 1931 the goal was reached and, 
largely through these special member- 
ships, the required income of fifty thou- 
sand dollars a year through member- 
ship dues was obtained and the Carnegie 
Corporation, recognizing the achieve- 
ment of the goal, gave the A. L. A. the 
second million dollars. 


During the recent depression years 
some of the subscribers to these special 
memberships have been unable to con- 
tinue their membership. Consequently 
in order to keep faith with the Car- 
negie Corporation and to enable the 
A. L. A. to carry on the work in which 
it is now engaged, it is necessary to find 
new friends who will become special 
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members of the Association. Recog- 
nizing that comparatively few librarians 
and, for that matter, comparatively few 
libraries, can afford to pay these spe- 
cial memberships, friends are being 
sought outside the library ranks who 
are interested in libraries beyond their 
local horizon and who will take a na- 
tional view of library affairs. In each 
Illinois community it is believed there 
may be a few such public-spirited and 
nationally-minded friends of libraries 
and of the promotion of reading 
through libraries. If librarians know 
of any persons who might be so inter- 
ested, they are requested to write to 
Mrs. Esther Dixon, executive assistant 
in Charge of Special Memberships at 
the A. L. A. office in Chicago, who will 
give them the necessary details and 
literature. 


Report of the Certification Board 


To the President and the members of 
the Illinois Library Association: 
The Certification Board of the IIli- 

nois Library Association respectfully 

submits the following report for the 

year closing November 1, 1935. 

The Board consists of two trustees 
of public libraries, Porter Paddock, 
trustee, Lincoln Library, Springfield, 
and Mrs. L. O. Hackett, trustee, public 
library, Tuscola ; two librarians of pub- 
lic libraries, Alice Williams, librarian, 
public library, Moline, and Bella 
Steuernagel, librarian, public library, 
Belleville; and two ex-officio members, 
the director of the University of Ili- 
nois Libraries, P. L. Windsor, and the 
superintendent of the Library Exten- 
sion Division, Anna May Price. 

The Board held two meetings during 
the year, one on July 29, 1935, in 
Springfield, and one on October 30, 
1935, in Rockford. 

At the two meetings the Board con- 
sidered and examined applications for 
certificates of librarians. Every mem- 
ber of the Board examines each cer- 
tificate and affixes his signature to each 
application. At the two meetings the 
Board authorized the issuance of 40 


certificates and 2 renewals: 


Grade Number 
1 14 
2 14 
3 8 plus 2 renewals 
4 
Total 40 


Six applicants were advised that to 
obtain certificates it would be necessary 
for them to obtain either more general 
education, professional training or li- 
brary experience. Other applications 
were insufficiently complete and would 
require further information. 

The total number of certificates is- 
sued by the Board since 1932 are 465, 
in the following grades: 


RRS ee a ae et 193 
CD <ccicn sc ekn wheeeneeeee 139 
EE dc ctusdeacdseaesoeseaee 79 
BP ID ke sencnscndactincdeses 54 


Classifying the certificates by posi- 
tions you will be interested to know 


that: 


109 are to the chief librarians in free 
tax-supported public libraries. 

162 to assistants in these tax-support- 
ed public libraries. 

125 to college and special librarians 
and assistants. 

25 to librarians in other states. 

40 to librarians now unemployed. 
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Under the direction and, with the 
approval of the Certification’ Board, 
the chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee, M. F. Gallagher, drafted a bill 
providing for the certification of li- 
brarians of all tax-supported public 
and school libraries. The bill was ap- 
proved by the Legislative Bureau and 
was introduced into the Legislature by 
Representative Sinnett on February 27, 
1935, and referred to the House Effi- 
ciency and Economy Committee. 

The bill was held in the committee 
by the I. L. A. awaiting action on the 
two appropriation bills. When the 
$600,000 appropriation for book relief 
fund passed, the time was too short 
to do anything with the certification 
bill. Conversations with legislators, 
however, proved that the bill was not 
popular with many of the representa- 
tives. 
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The bill as introduced followed os- 
tensibly the same requirements for 
certificates as the voluntary plan. 

The Certification Board recommends 
that the Board as it is continued next 
year prepare for the introduction of a 
certification measure in the General 
Assembly as it convenes in January, 
1937 and that it prepare and distribute 
information concerning certification 
not only to libraries and trustees, but 
to other State organizations who are co- 
operating with the Illinois Library 
Association. 


Anna May Price, 
Secretary. 


In the absence of Pearl I. Field, 
chairman of the Publicity Committee, 
Bernice Wiedeman, a member of the 
Committee, read the report prepared 
by Miss Field. 


Report of the Publicity Committee 


The main objective of the Associa- 
tion this year was the securing of the 
passage by the Legislature of the three 
measures endorsed at the Decatur 
meeting. The publicity committee’s 
contribution to the objective was to 
concentrate its efforts on informing the 
following groups of the need for this 
legislation and the manner in which ef- 
fective assistance could be mobilized to 
aid the libraries of the State. First 
of the groups, were the librarians and 
the library trustees; second, influen- 
tial citizens, state and local organiza- 
tions ; and third, members of the Legis- 
lature and the governor. 


Copies of the proposed measures to- 
gether with a letter from the President 
of the I. L. A., Phineas L. Windsor, 
were mailed to all librarians and presi- 
dents of library boards in the State. 
The letter asked the co-operation of 
each librarian in getting local public- 
ity, and action by library boards in 
either seeing or writing their repre- 
sentative for the necessary support to 
pass the legislation. The response to 


the letters was most gratifying. Li- 
brarians and library trustees set to 
work to spread the word. Forty-five 
newspapers and magazine articles from 
29 local papers and magazines through- 
out the State, which is not by any 
means a complete file, were sent to the 
publicity chairman. There was no 
clipping service and no doubt many im- 
portant contributions never reached 
the attention of the committee, but the 
number and variety of localities from 
which clippings came, proved how 
wide spread the activity was. 

Three attractive folders, “Illinois Li- 
braries Need Help”, “Two Million 
People in Illinois Without Libraries”, 
and “If You Want Good Library Serv- 
ice”, were prepared for distribution 
and thousands of these leaflets were 
given.out to libraries, organizations 
and individuals. Each leaflet ex- 
plained the need for the requested 
legislation and carried a call for help. 

A detailed county map of the plan 
for Regional service and the booklet 
“Library Needs in Illinois” were also 
used extensively as library propaganda. 
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A list of state citizen organizations 
with the names of their officers and 
headquarters was prepared as a check 
record from which to work. Officers 
and prominent members of these as- 
sociations were contacted personally 
and were asked to endorse the bills and 
to co-operate with the Illinois Library 
Association in giving the widest possi- 
ble publicity to the efforts being made 
to secure favorable action. Typical of 
the desired co-operation was that se- 
cured from the Lions International, 
whose three District Governors were 
asked to send their personal endorse- 
ments of the proposed legislation to 
the legislators. This association under- 
took to send copies of the leaflets to 
presidents, secretaries, chairmen of 
education committees and chairmen of 
work with boys and girls in the 300 
clubs in the State. 


Many other organizations whose in- 
terests had been enlisted worked close- 
ly with the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion, their officers and members, giving 
with eagerness of their time and knowl- 
edge. The Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, through the chair- 
man of its Library Extension Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Paul G. Burt, who served as 
a member of the Publicity Committee, 
and the Illinois Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, through Mrs. L. F. Dun- 
stan, chairman of Literature and Li- 
brary Service, who was also a member 
of the Publicity Committee, worked un- 
ceasingly to make known the needs of 
the library, through talks on the radio, 
personal letters and interviews with 
legislators. The President of the IIli- 
nois Department of the American Le- 
gion Auxiliary wrote to every member 
of the State Legislature urging support 
of the library bills, and district lead- 
ers of the Auxiliary sought the assist- 
ance of their local legislative represen- 
tatives. The bills were endorsed by 


state and local units of various or- 
ganizations such as Chamber of Com- 
merce, labor unions, Kiwanis and Ro- 
tary, business clubs, professional and 
business women’s groups, and many 
At critical moments telegrams 


more. 
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expressing the citizens’ interest in the 
passage of the bills were sent to the 
committee or house having the bill un- 
der immediate consideration. Repre- 
sentatives of organizations living in 
Springfield attended the committee 
hearings and legislative sessions. The 
united support of these organizations 
representing more than 500,000 citi- 
zens was an unquestioning factor in 
the success of the campaign. We have 
record of nearly one hundred organiza- 
tions, some of them consisting of many 
units throughout the State, who backed 
the Illinois Library Association. 


Members of the Legislature were 
contacted personally by librarians and 
interested citizens and many expressed 
themselves as fully aware of the good 
work of the libraries and their need 
for aid. Bulletins and leaflets were 
placed on their desks in the Senate and 
the House from time to time. 


Fifty copies of the Chicago Daily 
News cartoon, of March 11, 1935, “Or- 
phans of the Storm” were distributed 
to Chicago members of the two legis- 
lative committees to whom the bills 
were referred and 300 copies of Gra- 
ham Taylor’s editorial from the Chi- 
cago Daily News on “Library Bill Sup- 
port” were sent to the senators. In 
Chicago the city was divided into legis- 
lative districts and prominent citizens 
in each district were asked to speak to 
their legislative representative for the 
bill. Over 23,000 pieces of publicity, 
either prepared or mimeographed in its 
headquarters, were distributed through 
the Library Extension Division. Up- 
on hearing that the Governor had 
signed the bills, letters of appreciation 
and thanks were sent to all those who 
so whole-heartedly had joined in the 
crusade to help the libraries of the 
State. 


Other members of the Publicity Com- 
mittee, Miss Bernice Wiedemann and 
Miss Amelia Krieg gave splendid as- 
sistance through radio talks and pro- 
grams and through contacts with rural 
organizations. Whenever an opportun- 
ity presented itself talks were made by 
committee members to clubs and 
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groups urging continued interest and 
support of the library bills. 

Mrs. Beatrice Rossell, another mem- 
ber of the committee, through her wide 
knowledge of publicity methods, her 
enthusiasm and generosity was of in- 
estimable value to the Illinois Library 
Association in directing and advising 
the publicity campaign. 

It was evident to all members of the 
committee that legislators, individuals 
and organizations already knew and 
respected the work being done by their 
local libraries, but that many of the 
facts of library conditions in the State, 
which were brought out in the pub- 
licity campaign were new and surpris- 
ing to them. From the many volun- 
tary offers of help and from the many 
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gracious acts and excellent assistance 
given by public spirited citizens in 
working for the passage of the bills 
came an awareness of how strong the 
good will of the public is towards the 
library. Many new friends and many 
worth-while contacts were made, and 
if this committee has any suggestions 
to offer to next year’s Publicity Com- 
mittee it would be that these new 
friendships be kept warm by an occa- 
sional word on the progress of the 
work being accomplished as a result 
of the legislation, which provided the 
largest appropriation ever given as 
State aid for public libraries. 


Pearl I. Field, 


Chairman. 


Report of the Resolutions Committee 


The Illinois Library Association, ap- 
proaching the adjournment of an ex- 
ceptionally profitable and enjoyable 
conference, the 39th of its history, re- 
calls previous pleasant experiences in 
Illinois’ third city, and wishes to ex- 
press and record its appreciation of the 
hospitality again accorded it by the 
public officials of Rockford, by the ad- 
ministration and faculty of Rockford 
College, by the city’s library authori- 
ties, by the librarians of Rockford and 
their capable staffs, and by the many 
other residents of this city who have 
helped to make our stay a pleasant one. 


Although unable here to call the roll 
of all who have so generously contrib- 
uted to our comfort and to the success 
of this meeting, we cannot fail to ex- 
press our sense of gratitude to His 
Honor Henry C. Bloom, mayor of 
Rockford, to Martin A. Kjellgren, 
president and to Arno Reinhardt, vice- 
president of the Public Library Board, 
to President Gordon Keith Chalmers 
of Rockford College, to our colleagues 
Jane P. Hubbell and Jean M. Sharpe, 
and to those who have so ably support- 
ed the members of this Association in 
helpful and inspirational contributions 
to our program. 


The Association wishes particularly, 
at this first convened opportunity, to 
express its warmest appreciation to all 
those who participated in the impor- 
tant emergency legislation recently en- 
acted by our 59th General Assembly, 
legislation undertaken at the initiative 
and proposal of Anna May Price, su- 
perintendent of the Extension Divi- 
sion of the Illinois State Library, and 
at once cordially approved and fostered 
by the Hon. Edward J. Hughes, Secre- 
tary of State and State librarian. The 
enactment of a bill providing for an 
appropriation to purchase books and 
periodicals for the tax-supported pub- 
lic libraries of Illinois, and the accom- 
panying bill proposing an appropria- 
tion to provide library service for those 
communities in the State now lacking 
it were such forward-looking and pro- 
gressive undertakings that they merit- 
ed the favorable notice and comment 
which has been made by legislators and 
other citizens in sister states. 

To the members of both Houses of 
the General Assembly, and especially 
to Representative Thomas P. Sinnett 
and to Senator Harold G. Ward, spon- 
sors and introducers of these measures, 
we express our thanks for their public- 
spirited action in concurring in the 
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resolution providing much needed 
emergency support to our tax-support- 
ed libraries. Furthermore we wish to 
voice our sincere thanks to His Ex- 
cellency Henry Horner, governor of 
our State, for his prompt and unquali- 
fied approval through which it became 
law. 

The consummation and successful 
culmination of this far-reaching and 
highly important piece of legislation 
would, however, we are convinced, not 
have been reached save for the bril- 
liant leadership and untiring efforts of 
Michael F. Gallagher, chairman of our 
Legislative Committee, and therefore 
to him and to the other members of 
that Committee and to those others as- 
sociated with them we render our 
hearty appreciation and thanks. All 
who have been engaged in the enact- 
ment of this measure have performed 
a signal service to the people of this 
State, and the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation, recognizing this, pays to them 
its tribute of gratitude. 

Members of the Illinois Library As- 
sociation deeply regretting the absence 
of Mary Eileen Ahern from the Con- 
ference send friendly greetings with re- 
newed appreciation of her years of de- 
voted and effective service. 

George B. Utley, 
Chairman. 

The annual report of the treasurer 
was called for, but in the absence of 
the treasurer, Mabel A. Wayne, the re- 
port was given by Margaret Hogle, De- 
catur Public Library. 

The president expressed regret at 
Miss Wayne’s illness and consequent 
inability to be present at the meeting. 

The unusually efficient work of Miss 
Wayne has been recognized and appre- 
ciated by the members of the associa- 
tion. 


Abstract of Treasurer’s Report 
1934-1935 
Receipts: 
Balance from 1933-1934 $666.89 
Receipts 1934-1935.... 792.00 





$1,458.89 


Disbursements 1,305.14 





Treasurer’s balance Oct. 24, 
1935 


$153.75 
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The president asked for the report 
of the Auditing Committee. Mary J. 
Booth, librarian, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers’ College, Charleston, gave the 
following report: 


The Auditing Committee of the Illi- 
nois Library Association has examined 
the accounts of the treasurer and has 
found them correct. The exceptionally 
fine way in which the accounts were 
kept and presented deserves high 
praise. It is a work of art in figures. 


Mary J. Booth, 
Chairman. 


Miss Booth moved the acceptance of 
the treasurer’s report, motion was sec- 
onded and carried. 


Earl Browning, Peoria, moved that: 
“the I. L. A. continue the Planning 
Board and instruct it to make intens- 
ive studies along the lines suggested in 
Miss Wright’s report and draw up a 
library plan for the State with long 
and short time objectives which may be 
presented and discussed at the next an- 
nual conference. 


“T also recommend that the Legis- 
lative Committee, of which the incom- 
ing president is to be a member, be 
authorized to draft such legislation for 
presentation and discussion at the next 
annual meeting as may be needed to 
enable the Association to make the in- 
itiation of the plan effective in 1937.” 


In seconding Mr. Browning’s motion 
for continuing the Planning Board, 
Julia Wright Merrill spoke of the im- 
portance of planning and suggested 
specifically that attention be given dur- 
ing the coming year to the problem of 
school and public library co-operation, 
as the new Library Service Chairman 
of the State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers was asking for an authori- 
tative policy in that field. 


The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was again read and upon mo- 
tion of Alice Williams, chairman, it 
was voted that the Secretary be in- 
structed to cast a ballot for the election 
of officers nominated. 
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The following officers were then de- 
clared elected : 

President—Sue Osmotherly, assist- 
- librarian, Public Library, Winnet- 

First Vice-President—Thelma Yag- 
gy, head, High School Department, 
Public Library, Evanston. 

Second Vice-President—Bella Steu- 
ernagel, librarian, Public Library, 
Belleville. 
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Secretary—Elsie Schocker, assistant 
librarian, Public Library, Rock Island. 

Treasurer—Gerald Sandy, Universi- 
ty of Illinois, Urbana. 

Mr. Windsor introduced the new of- 
ficers and after a brief greeting from 
Miss Osmotherly, the incoming presi- 
dent, the meeting was adjourned. 

Nina Dulin Russell, 
Secretary. 


MEMBERS ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Abbot, Etheldred, In. Ryerson & Burn- 
ham L. Art. Inst., Chicago. 


Abernathy, Edna, In. H. S., East St. 
Louis. 

Abingdon, John Mosser P. L. 

Abraham, Elizabeth, ref. In., Withers 


P. L., Bloomington. 

Adams, Kathryn, asst. order In. North- 
western Univ. L., Evanston. 

Adams, Margaret, catlgr. P. L., Oak Park. 

Adams, Mary H., In. Nat’l. College of 
Education, Evanston. 

Adams, Minnie F., In. Cole P. L., Chester. 

Ahern, Mary E., Chicago. 

Alcock, Winifred, asst. P. L., Winnetka. 

Alden, Mrs. Carita Spann, In. Stinson 
Mem. L., Anna. 

Alford, Amoret, In. Twp. P. L., Port 
Byron. 

Algonquin P. L. 

Allen, Edgar H., trustee, P. L., Decatur. 

Allen, Edwin, Co., Chicago. 

Allen, Mrs. Katherine F., asst. In, 
Wheeler L., S. Ill. Normal Univ., Car- 
bondale. 4 

*Allin, Eugenie, In, James Millikin L., 
Decatur. 

*Allison, Gladys, In. P. L., River Forest. 

Alton, Jennie D. Hayner L. 

Ambuhl, Frances, catlgr. Newberry L., 
Chicago. 

Amidei, Mrs. Marilyn, Schools dept. 
Legler Br. P. L., Chicago. 

*Anderson, Adah M., br. In., Northwestern 
Br. P. L., Chicago. 

Andrews, Mae B., child. In., P. L., Rock- 
ford. 

Anna, The Stinson Mem. L. 

*Archer, Mrs. Anna L., ref. In. P. L., 
Peoria. 

Arras, Ruth E., asst. P. L., Belleville. 

Arthur, Alice E., In. P. L., Streator. 

Arzinger, Mrs. Katherine L., In. P. L., 
Geneseo. 

Assumption P. L. 

Atkinson P. L. 

Aubere, Rubie F., In. P. L., Havana. 

Aurora P. L. 





Ayres, Mary A., child. In. P. L., Oak 
Park. 
*Ayres, Rev. S. G., Keeseville, N. Y. 


*Babcock, Helen S., br. In. South Shore 
Br., P. L., Chicago. 

Babitz, Walter, trustee, P. L., Cicero. 

Bailey, Dorothy, asst. Gen. Div. Ill. State 
L., Springfield. 

Bailey, Frances W., asst. P. L., Aurora. 

Baker, Clara M., head circ. dept., P. L., 
Decatur. 

*Baker, Julia, br. In., Woodlawn Branch, 
P. L., Chicago. 


Maysel O’H., In. LaSalle-Peru 


dere. 

Barickman, Mrs. Rena M., In. P. L., 
Joliet. 

*Barnett, Otto R., Glencoe. 

Barrington P. L. 

Barry P. L. 

*Bassett, Mrs. Jane, In. Jennie D. Hayner 
L., Alton. 

*Bassett, N. D., pres. Demco Library Sup- 
plies, Madison, Wis. 

*Bassoe, Dr. Peter, Chicago. 

Batavia P. L. 

*Batchelder, Annie, In. Marshall H. S. 
L., Chicago. 

Batchelder, Mildred, school In. specialist, 
A. L. A., Chicago. 

Beale, Hazel I., In. Louis Latzer Mem. 
P. L., Highland. 

Bean, Donald E., Library Bureau Div., 
Remington Rand, Chicago. 

*Beaton, David, Jr., Chicago. 

Beatty, Cora M., exec. asst. Membership 
Dept. A. L. A., Chicago. 

Becker, Mrs. Eleanor, asst. W. Deerfield 
Twp. P. L., Deerfield. 

*Beem, Vilda P., In. Reddick’s L., Ottawa. 

*Beeson, Nella B., readers adviser, P. L., 
Peoria. 

Behm, Helen M., In. Bessemer Park Br., 
P. L., Chicago. 

Behrens, Ray, Lake Forest. 
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Bellwood P. L. 

Benner, Anna, asst. Ext. Div. Ill. State 
L., Springfield. 

Berger, Harriet, asst. P. L., Danville. 

Bernhardt, Caroline, chief Accessions 
Dept. P. L., Chicago. 

Berns, Mrs. Max, trustee, P. L., River 
Forest. 

*Bidwell, Addison, trustee, P. L., Free- 


port. 
Bigelow, Mary C., asst. P. L., Rockford. 
Bignall, Lydia, asst. P. L., Marseilles. 
Black, Dorothy M., ref. asst. Univ. of 
Ill. L., Urbana. 
Blanchard, Julia E., In. Wheaton College 
L., Wheaton. 
Block, Katherine, asst. P. L., Evanston. 
Blue Island P. L. 
Boals, Minnie M., child. In. Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 
Boggs, Mrs. Clara F., In. Ira C. Reed 
P. L., LaFayette. 
*Bond, Ethel, asst. prof. Univ. of Ill. L. 
Se., Urbana. 
Bookshop Bindery, Chicago. 
*Booth, Mary J., In. E. Ill. State Teachers 
College, Charleston. 
Borchelt, Louise, asst. P. L., Evanston. 
*Bough, Helen, child. In. Legler Reg. Br., 
P. L., Chicago. 
Bowen, Mrs. F. 
vanna. 
Bower, Dorothy F., asst. P. L., Peoria. 
Bowman, Mrs. Earl, In. Greig Mem. L., 
Oneida. 
*Bcoyd, Anne M., asst. prof. Univ. of IIl. 
L. Se., Urbana. 
Boye, Mrs. Inger, child. In. P. L., High- 
land Park. 
Brandell, Mrs. Gertrude A., br. In. P. L., 
Evanston. 
Brandt, Etta, In. Carnegie P. L., Carmi. 
Bredehoft, Nellie, Danville. 
Brengle, Mrs. Julia Lowe, asst. Carnegie 
P. L., Paris. 
Brennan, Wintress, order In., North- 
western Univ. L., Evanston. 
Breuchaud, Virginia, In. P. L., Green- 
ville. 
Brookfield Free P. L. 
Broughton, Beatrice, asst. Ext. Div. Ill. 
State L., Springfield. 
Brown, Arthur H., trustee, P. L., River 
Forest. 
Brown, Serena, In. Twp. P. L., Sheldon. 
*Browning, Earl W., In. P. L., Peoria. 
— Mrs. Carolyn I., In. P. L., Ster- 
ng. 
Bryant, Esther E., Decatur. 
*Bryce, Jessie M., In. P. L., Downers 
Grove. 
Buckingham, Anna W., asst. Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 
Bull, Mary Lois, Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana. 
*Burgmeier, John M., Burgmeier Book 
Binding Co., Chicago. 
Burkhard, Mrs. Joseph, Freeport. 


P., trustee, P. L., Sa- 
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*Burt, Mrs. Paul G., Hinsdale. 

*Burwash, Mary Gladys, In. College of 
Agriculture, Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 

Bush, Mildred, child. In. P. L., Peoria. 

Bushnell P. L. 

*Butland, Mrs. Charles Alexieff, Shang- 
hai, China. 

Buxton, Ruth, asst., P. L., Rockford. 


*Cahill, Walter, Chicago. 

Cairo P. L. 

Cambridge Twp. P. L. 

Camp Point P. L. 

Carbondale P. L. 

Carlinville P. L. 

Carlisle, Vera, In. Carnegie Twp. L., 
Robinson. 

Carney, Vincent, trustee, Flagg Twp. L., 
Rochelle. 

Carpentersville Literary and L. Assn. 


’ *Carqueville, Marshall, California. 


Carrithers, Nelle, In. Dominy Mem. L., 
Fairbury. 

Carrollton P. L. 

Carthage Free P. L. 

Cartwright, C. M., trustee, P. L., Evans- 
ton. 

Cartwright, Emily H., In. P. L., Oregon. 

Centralia P. L. 

Chandler, Mrs. Elizabeth, asst. Free P. 
L., Glen Ellyn. 

*Chandler, Frank M., Chicago. 

Charbonneau, Audrey, asst. Reddick’s L., 
Ottawa. 

Charleston, pres., vice-pres., sec. Board 
of Trustees. 

Chicago Heights Free P. L. 

Chidester, Maud, circ. asst. P. L., Evans- 
ton. 

Chidester, Rev. S. W., trustee, Wauke- 


gan. 

Chillicothe Twp. Free P. L. 

Chouffet, Margaret, asst. P. L., Oak Park. 

Christ, Emma J., asst. P. L., Quincy. 

Cicero P. L. 

Cisco, Willow Br. Twp. L. 

Cline, Goldia, In. P. L., Waverly. 

Clinton, Vespasian Warner P. L. 

Cockle, Dorothy E., In. Twp. Free P. L., 
Manhattan. 

Coen, Mrs. Flora G., In. P. L., Lake Bluff. 

Coleman, Henry, Education In. North- 
western Univ., Evanston. 


Collier, Amelia, asst. Withers P. L., 
Bloomington. 

Collinsville Mem. L. 

Colman, Ruth W., asst. In. National 
Safety Council, Chicago. 

Conover, Elizabeth, ref. asst. Lincoln 


L., Springfield. 
Cooper, Josephine E., P. L., Rockford. 
Corbitt, Anne, In. Shurtleff College L., 

Alton. 
Corcoran, Margaret, 


In. Jr., College, 


Springfield. 
Corse, Nancy M., asst. P. L., Evanston. 
*Corwine, Eunice, Lincoln. 
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Coventry, Sarah, In. P. L., Edwardsville. 

Crain, Alma, asst. P. L., Aurora. 

Cress, Jeannette, In. P. L., Hamilton. 

Crookston, Mary Evalyn, desk chief, 

Lincoln L., Springfield. 
*Crowell, Lucius A., Chicago. 

Crozier, Mrs. Eva G., asst. P. L., Glencoe. 
*Cunningham, Frank S., Chicago. 
*Curry, Elizabeth B., In. P. L., Kewanee. 

Curry, Miriam, ref. asst. Ext. Div. Ill. 

State L., Springfield. 
Custer, Grace W., asst. P. L., Rock 
Island. 


Dadant, Valentine, trustee, P. L., Ham- 
ilton. 
Danville P. L. 
*Darlington, Genevieve, In. J. Sterling 
Morton H. S. and Jr. College, Cicero. 
Davenport, May, In. Bryant-Bennet P. L., 
Salem. 
Davis, Anna L., In. P. L., Litchfield. 
Davis, Bernice, child. In. P. L., Urbana. 
Davis, Fleta M., head Ext. Dept. P. L., 
Decatur. 
Davis, Mary L., In. Senior H. S., Rock- 
ford. 
Davison, Florence M., asst. P. L., Evans- 
ton. 
*Day, Mary B., In. Museum of Science 
and Industry, Chicago. 
Day, Mrs. Wilbur, trustee P. L., Harvey. 
=" Elizabeth, In. P. L., Carlin- 
ville. 
De Beck, Fern, In. Ricker L. of Architec- 
ture, Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 
Decatur P. L. 
Demco Library Supplies, Madison, Wis. 
Dechman, Ida Mae, asst. P. L., Evans- 
ton. 
Dewey, Mrs. Marjorie Lewis, In. Mar- 
shall. 
Dickerman, Katherine E., asst. P. L., 
Rockford. 
Dill, Minnie A., In. P. L., Decatur. 
Dillman, Pauline I., In. Jr. College L., 
Joliet. 
Ditto, Rebecca M., In. P. L., LaGrange. 
Dixon P. L. 
Doane, Dorothy, 
Libertyville. 
Dobson, Olive, In. P. L., Barrington. 
Donaldson, May L., In. P. L., Chicago 
Heights. 
Douglass, Gracetta, asst. P. L., Streator. 
Downers Grove P. L. 
Doxsey, Geraldine, asst. P. L., Rockford. 
Duncan, Mrs. George, trustee, Jennie D. 
Hayner L. Alton. 
*Duncan, Mrs. John, trustee, Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 
Dundee Twp. P. L. 
*Dunlap, Fanny, ref. In. Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana. 
Dwight P. L. 


asst. Cook Mem. L., 


*Eaman, Mabel, part time asst. North- 
western Univ. L., Evanston. 
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Earl, Mrs. Marietta H., In. W. Aurora 
H. S. L., Aurora. 

East St. Louis P. L. 

Eckhardt, Max, trustee, P. L., Belleville. 

Egan, Mary A., ln. P. L., Highland Park. 

Egermann, Mary B., In. Nichols L., Na- 
perville. 

Elliott, Jean Mac C., In. College L., Mon- 
mouth. 

Elmhurst P. L. 

Ely, Margaret E., In. P. L., Berwyn. 

*Emmerson, Louis L., Mt. Vernon. 

*Errett, Mrs. A. W., Jr., trustee, P. L., 
Kewanee. 

Erwin, Lucille, asst. P. L., River Forest. 

Estes, Grace W., asst. P. L. div. A. L. A, 
Chicago. 

Evans, Cecile, In. Training Sc. W. Ill. 
State Teachers Col. L., Macomb. 

Evanston P. L. 

Everhart, O. C., A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 

Ewing, Spencer E., Withers 
P. L., Bloomington. 


trustee, 


Fairbury, Dominy Mem. L. 

Falberg, Gladys, In. P. L., East Moline. 

Farquhar, Alice, P. L., Chicago. 

Farr, Lois, In. P. L., Pontiac. 

Fecker, Pauline, P. L., Danville. 

Feldkamp, Jennie C., asst. Lincoln L., 
Springfield. 

*Felt, Anna E., financial sec., P. L., Ga- 
lena. 

Fenneman, Nordica, asst. P. L., Chicago. 

Ferguson, Mrs. Bertha M., trustee, Jen- 
nie D. Hayner L., Alton. 

Ferrell, Hortense, trustee, P. L., El Paso. 

Field, Pearl, In. Henry E. Legler Reg. 
Br. P. L., Chicago. 

Fink, Julia M., In. P. L., Aurora. 

Finney, May B., trustee, P. L., Peoria. 

Fisher, George, trustee, P. L., Harvey. 

Fisher, Louise I., In. H. S. L., Peoria. 

Fisk, Mrs. Emily Howe, asst. P. L., 
Joliet. 

Flinn, Helen, asst. P. L., Highland Park. 

Fontaine, Everett O., in charge of sales, 
A. L. A, Chicago. 

Forest Park P. L. 

*Forgan, James B., Jr., Chicago. 

*Forrester, Mrs. W. W., Chicago. 

*Forstall, Gertrude, Chicago. 

Forward, Mary C., In. Talcott Free L., 
Rockton. 

Foster, Eliza B., asst. Gen. Div. Ill. State 
L., Springfield. 

Freeport P. L. 

*French, Randall, asst. In. John Crerar 
L., Chicago. 


Gaddis, Henry, trustee, Cook Mem. L., 
Libertyville. 

Gale, Ellen, In. P. L., Rock Island. 

Galena P. L. 

Galesburg P. L. 

*Gallagher, David, Highland Park. 

*Gallagher, Mrs. Eleanor, Highland Park. 
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*Gallagher, M. F., trustee, P. L., High- 
land Park. 

Gane, Ruth, asst. P. L., Evanston. 

*Gardiner, Mabel F., asst. Garrett Bibli- 
cal Inst. L., Evanston. 

*Garnett, J. B., trustee, P. L., Highland 
Park. 

Garrett, Fern, ref. asst. Ext. Div. IIl. 
State L., Springfield. 

Garver, Willia K., order In., Univ. of 
Ill., Urbana. 

Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 

*Gaylord, H. J., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Geneseo P. L. 

Geneva P. L. 

Gibson, Hamilton, trustee, Cicero. 

— Grace Wilson, In. P. L., River- 
side. 

Glen Ellyn Free P. L. 

Glencoe P. L. 

Glenview P. L. 

*Goldsby, Mrs. Pearl E., In. Cornell 
Square Br. P. L., Chicago. 

Goodale, Mrs. Eva E., In., Twp. P. L., 
Galva. 

Goodwillie, Herrick R., trustee, P. L., 
River Forest. 

Graves, Mrs. Lucie D., In. P. L., Wyo- 
ming. 

*Gray, Blanche, In. P. L., Mattoon. 

Greer, Agnes F. P., director of training, 
P. L., Chicago. 

Greison, A. M., trustee, P. L., Savanna. 

Greve, Hattie L., In. P. L., Savanna. 

Gridley P. L. 

Gustavson, Jane, P. L., Maywood. 

Guthrie, Clara, asst., Ill. State Normal 
L., Normal. 


Haase, Mrs. Helen K., In. P. L., Pekin. 

Hackett, Mrs. L. O., trustee, Tuscola. 

*Hackman, Henry E., LaSalle. 

*Hagey, John F., Chicago. 

Halbert, Mary L., P. L., Belleville. 

*Hamill, Alfred E., Chicago. 

Hamilton P. L. 

Hammond, Mrs. Sarah S., California. 

Hanby, Bernadine C., asst. In. N. IIl. 
State Teachers College, DeKalb. 

Hanna, Mrs. Mary L., In. P. L., Flora. 

Hardin, Ruth, asst. Northwestern Univ. 
L., Evanston. 

Harding, Mrs. Orpha C., trustee, Cook 
Mem. L., Libertyville. 

Harrisburg, Mitchell Carnegie P. L. 

Harrod, Ethel, asst., Northwestern Univ. 
L., Evanston. 

Hart, Fay, In. Wheeler L., S. Ill. Normal 
Univ., Carbondale. 

Hart, Lottie E., In. P. L., Palatine. 

Harvey P. L. 

Haug, Ethel, asst. P. L., Paris. 

Havenhill, Lillian, In. H. S. L., Jack- 
sonville. 

Hawkins, Katie Lu, In. P. L., Geneva. 

Hay, Flora N., ref. In. P. L., Evanston. 

Heicke, Dorothy, asst. P. L., Highland 
Park. 
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Heindel, John H., trustee, P. L., River 
Forest. 

Helmick, Helen, Decatur. 

*Hendee, Cora, In., Glen Ridge (N. J.) 
P. L. 

*Henderson, Fanchon, In. Albany Park 
Br. L., Chicago. 

*Henderson, Thomas B. G., Chicago. 

Hennessy, Nellie M., asst. P. L., Joliet. 

Henning, Mrs. Maud E., In. Little Rock 
Twp. P. L., Plano. 

Hendrickson, Mrs. Eleanor, P. L., Rock- 
ford. 

*Herr, Mary E., In. Girls Latin School, 
Chicago. 

*Herschel, Paul E., trustee, P. L., Peoria. 

Hertzberg, Ernst & Sons, Chicago. 

*Hertzberg, Ernest, pres. Hertzberg Bind- 
ery, Des Moines, Iowa. 

*Hessler, Mae C., ref. In. Gen. Div. Il. 
State L., Springfield. 

Hewes, Mary E., In. P. L., Winnetka. 

Hiatt, Dorothy, child. In. P. L., Jackson- 
ville. 

Highland, Louis Latzer Mem. P. L. 

Highland Park P. L. 

Highsmith, Lois, In. Twp. L., Lawrence- 
ville. 

Hillsboro P. L. 

Hilton, Mary, head Circe. Dept., North- 
western Univ. L., Evanston. 

Hishen, Mrs. Caroline J., trustee, Twp. 
P. L., Lockport. 

*Hoadley, Clara, Streator. 

Hogle, Margaret, asst. P. L., Decatur. 

Holbrook, Frances E., In. P. L., Park 
Ridge. 

Holcomb, Helen, asst. catlgr. P. L., 
Evanston. 

Hole, Miriam, In. H. S., Ottawa. 

Holt, Gweneth, In., Roosevelt Jr. H. S., 
Rockford. 

Hoopeston P. L. 

Hoover, Anne F., Galesburg. 

Horne, Isabel G., In. P. L., Maywood. 

Hoskinson, Alice, asst. Rockford Col- 
lege L., Rockford. 

Hostetter, Anita M., exec. asst. Bd. of 
education for librarianship, A. L. A., 
Chicago. 

Hostetter, Marie Miller, asso. Univ. of 
Ill. L. Se., Urbana. 

Houchens, Josie B., binding In. Univ. of 
Ill. L., Urbana. 

Houser, Minnie R., In. Lincoln College 
L., Lincoln. 

Hubbell, Jane P., In. P. L., Rockford. 

Hughes, Ruth P., In. P. L., Freeport. 

Hughlett, Anna, In. P. L., Galena. 

Hull, Gladys V., asst. P. L., Aurora. 

*Hummer, Wayne, LaSalle. 

*Huntting, H. R., Springfield, Mass. 

Hutchinson, Mrs. Luzetta, In. P. L., Mor- 
ris. 


*Insull, Samuel, Chicago. 
Irwin, Florence, P. L., Peoria. 
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Jackson, Anne Wakely, In. Ill. Sc. for 
Deaf, Jacksonville. 

*Jackson, Fannie R., In. W. Ill. State 
Teachers College, Macomb. 


_ Jackson, Rosa, In., P. L., Rushville. 


Jacksonville P. L. 

Jacksonville, MacMurray College L. 

Janvrin, Charles E., In. Natural History 
L., Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 

Jenkins, Katharine E., In. P. L., El Paso. 

Jenkisson, Mrs. Louise Z., trustee P. L., 
Lake Bluff. 

Jenks, Jessie, In. Illinois College, Jack- 
sonville. 

Joannes, Edith, In. Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago. 

Johnson, Elizabeth, asst. P. L., Jackson- 
ville. 

Johnson, Louise C., asst. P. L., Rockford. 

Jones, Mrs. Grace A., In. P. L., Plain- 
field. 

Jones, Lillian, In. P. L., Villa Grove. 

Judd, Grace, asst. P. L., Evanston. 

Judson, James M., trustee, P. L., Evans- 
ton. 


*Kaeser, Mrs. A. F., trustee, Louis Latzer 
Mem. P. L., Highland. 

Kankakee P. L. 

Keane, Mary G., ref. In., P. L., East St. 
Louis. 

Keck, Louise, asst. P. L., Decatur. 

Keith, Effie A., asst. In., Northwestern 
Univ. L., Evanston. 

Kelley, Edna Irene, child. In. Ill. State 
Normal Univ., Normal. 

*Kent, Lillian, In. Vespasian Warner P. 
L., Clinton. 

Kerley, Ruby, asst. Southern Ill. Teach- 
ers College, Carbondale. 

Kerr, Thera B., asst. P. L., Aurora. 

Ketcham, Florence L., P. L., Joliet. 

Kewanee P. L. 

Keyl, Lorena, asst. ref. In. P. L. Decatur. 

Kimble, Mildred M., circ. asst. P. L., 
Galesburg. 

Kimes, Bertha M., asst. P. L., Streator. 

King, Elizabeth M., P. L., Chicago. 

Kissinger, Eloise D., asst. Ext. Div. IIl. 
State L., Springfield. 

*Kitchell, Howell W., Chicago. 

Kittler, Mrs. W. E., trustee, Flagg Twp. 
L., Rochelle. 

Knopp, Mrs. Vera G., In. Delos F. Dig- 
gins L., Harvard. 

Knoxville P. L. 

Koch, Dr. Theodore W., In. Northwest- 
ern Univ. L., Evanston. 

Kohner, Max, trustee, Cook Mem. L., 
Libertyville. 

Kosek, Anna A., asst. In. Ill. State His- 
torical L., Springfield. 

Kraft, Genevieve, asst. P. L., Winnetka. 

Kratz, Ethel G., In. P. L., Champaign. 

*Krause, Louise B., In. Byllesby Engineer- 

ing and Management Corporation, 

Chicago. 
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Krieg, Amelia, asst. director, Univ. of 
Ill. L. Se., Urbana. 

Krieger, Marjory, trustee, Cook Mem. 
L., Libertyville. 

*Kroch, A., Kroch’s Bookstores, Chicago. 

Kroch’s Bookstores, Chicago. 


Lacon P. L. 
Lafayette, Ira C. Reed P. L. 
LaGrange P. L. 
Lake Bluff P. L. 
Lake Forest P. L. 
*Lansden, Effie A., In. P. L., Cairo. 
Larmon, Margaret E., asst. P. L., De 
catur. 
Larson, Emily T., P. L., Chicago. 
La Rue, Mary, catlgr. Gen. Div., Ill. 
State L., Springfield. 
Lathrop, Mildred, asst. P. L., Elgin. 
*Latzer, Alice, trustee, Louis Latzer Mem. 
P. L., Highland. 
Lawrenceville, Lawrence Twp. P. L. 
Leek, Mary, asst. P. L., Decatur. 
*Leggett, William F., trustee, P. L., 
Evanston. 
Leland, Maybelle, In. Plum Mem. L., 
Lombard. 
*Levin, Nathan R., asst. In. P. L., Chi- 
cago. 
Levis, Mrs. R. H., trustee, Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 
Lewis, Leora J., Compton & Co., Chi- 
cago. 
Lexington, Smith L. 
Libertyville, Cook Mem. L. 
Lichtenberger, Cleo, catlgr. Univ. of Ill. 
L., Urbana. 
Lind, Julia, P. L., Rockford. 
List, Virginia, asst. P. L., Streator. 
Litchfield, Carnegie P. L. 
Lockport Twp. P. L. 
Long, Bernita, In. College of Law, Univ. 
of Ill. L., Urbana. 
Love, Harriet, E. Ill. State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston. 
Lovell, Kenneth G., trustee, Cook Mem. 
L., Libertyville. 
*Lowden, Frank O., Sinnissippi Farm, 
Oregon. 
Lowe, Mrs. Carrie M., In. Free P. L., 
Shelbyville. 
Lyle, G. R., instructor, Univ. of Ill. L. 
Sc., Urbana. 
*Lyman, Mrs. Walter Campbell, Downers 
Grove. 


McAdams, Mrs. John D., trustee, Jennie 
D. Hayner L., Alton. 

McCain, Margaret, ref. In. Ill. State 
Teachers College L., Macomb. 

McCay, Harriet E., child. In. P. L., River 
Forest. 

McCoy, Edith C., In. Buffalo Twp. P. L., 
Polo. 

McCulloch, Maxine, child. In. P. L., 
Decatur. 

McFall, Mrs. Ruth G., asst. P. L., Ke 
wanee. 
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McGuire, Vereta, P. L., Champaign. 
Machen, Bruce, trustee, P. L., Savanna. 
*McKay, Elsie, In. P. L., Oak Park. 


McKenzie, Mrs. Josephine, In. P. L., 
Itasca. 

Mackin, Kathryn, cire. dept. P. L., 
Galesburg. 


McKirgan, Ellen M., asst. P. L., Joliet. 

McLeansboro, McCoy Mem. L. 

McMahon, Eva. In. N. Ill. State Teach- 
ers College, DeKalb. 

McMahon, Grace, In. P. L., Glen Ellyn. 

McNamara, Hazel, In. Adams Mem. L., 
Prophetstown. 

Macomb P. L. 

Malone, James Eugene, Jr., LaSalle. 

Mangan, Patricia, P. L., Aurora. 

Marks, Mrs. Jessie W., Deposits dept., 
P. L., Chicago. 

Marlatt, Nellie W., In. Independence Br., 
P. L., Chicago. 

Marsh, Florence E., In. P. L., Mar- 
seilles. 

Martin, Nelius, asst. P. L., Decatur. 

Mason, Mary, ass’t. Cook Mem. L., Lib- 
ertyville. 

Mason, Mrs. S. E., trustee, P. L., Sa- 
vanna. 

Mason City P. L. 

Mather, Rose, asst. P. L., Evanston. 

*Maynard, Helen, trustee, P. L., Glenview. 

Maywood P. L. 

*Maze, Adele H., br. In. P. L., Oak Park. 

Meharry, Emma, In. Carnegie P. L., 
Paxton. 

Mellinger, Louise, asst. Free P. L., Chi- 
cago Heights. 

Mendota, Graves P. L. 

*Menz, Mrs. J. B., trustee, Louis Latzer 
Mem. P. L., Highland. 

Merrill, Julia, chief P. L. Div., A. L. A, 
Chicago. 

Metcalf, Mary, asst. P. L., Metropolis. 

Metropolis P. L. 

Metz, Jane, asst. P. L., Winnetka. 

Mesger, W. L., A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 

Micina, Sister Mary, Holy Family Acad- 
emy, Chicago. 

Mikula, Bohumil, trustee, P. L., Cicero. 

Milam, Carl H., sec., A. L. A., Chicago. 

Milford Twp. P. L. 

*Miner, Mrs. E. Marvin, Jr., Chicago. 

Mitchell, Bernice, In. P. L., Forest Park. 

Mitchell, Mrs. John T., In. Cook Mem. 
L., Libertyville. 

Moderwell, Mabel C., circ. asst. P. L., 
Chicago. 

Moline P. L. 

Monmouth, Warren County L. 

*Montgomery, Ruth, catlgr. P. L., Peoria. 

Morgan, Helen B., asst. P. L., Evanston. 

Morris, Cora Belle, In. Carnegie P. L., 
Olney. 

Morris, Mrs. Ella B., asst. P. L., Clinton. 

Morrison, Odell P. L. 

Morrow, John T., asst. Withers P. L., 
Bloomington. 
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Morse, Gertrude W., child. In. P. L.,, 
Evanston. 
Morse, Lucia Burton, trustee, P. L., 


Downers Grove. 

*Mose, Einar, ref. In. John Crerar L., 
Chicago. 

Mostowski, Stanley, Jr., trustee, Cicere. 

Moweaqua P. L. 

Moyer, Florence M., asst. P. L., Oak 
Park. 

Mt. Vernon P. L. 

Mudra, Frank, trustee, P. L., Cicero. 

Mulberry, Mrs. Catherine, state chair- 
man Child. Reading and L. Service, 
Ill. Congress of Parents & Teachers, 
9435 S. Winchester Ave., Chicago. 

Murray, Grace, In. P. L. Elmhurst. 

*Murray, Howell W., Highland Park. 


Naperville, The Nichols L. 

Nashold, Lenora, asst. P. L., Aurora. 

Nelles, Joseph F., Woodstock. 

Nelson, Dorotha, In. Parlin P. L., Can- 
ton. 

Neponset P. L. 

Nichol, Florence M., loan In. Gen. Div. 
Ill. State L., Springfield. 

Nichols, F. W., trustee, P. L., Evanston. 

*Nickols, D. F., mgr. Ill. Pupil’s Reading 
Circle, Lincoln. 

Nienstedt, Hildred, In. N. Central Col- 
lege L., Naperville. 

Norman, Oscar E., In. Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co. L., Chicago. 

North Chicago P. L. 

Norton, Margaret, supt. Archives Div. 
Ill. State L., Springfield. 


Oak Park P. L. 

Oakes, Charlotte, asst. P. L., Decatur. 

Odell P. L. 

O’Fallon, Woman’s Club P. L. 

Ohler, Michael P., trustee, P. L., Cicero. 

*Oldberg, Mrs. Arne, trustee, P. L., Evans- 
ton. 

Olin, Mrs. F. W., trustee, Jennie D. Hay- 
ner L., Alton. 

Oliver, Katrine, In. Aurora College L., 
Aurora. 

Olney Carnegie P. L. 

*Olson, Nelle A., supervisor of public 
school libraries, Winneka. 

*Osborne, Julia S., In. P. L., Sycamore. 

Osmotherly, Sue, asst. In. P. L., Win- 
netka. 

Ottawa, Reddick’s P. L. 


Paddock, Porter, 
Springfield. 

Palatine P. L. 

Paoli, David J., trustee, Cicero. 

Parham, Nellie E., In. Withers P. L., 
Bloomington. 

Parks, Mrs. Nannie G., In. P. L., Marion. 

Patterson, John R., Bindery Dept. P. L., 
Chicago. 

Payne, Kathleen M., asst. P. L., Belle 
ville. 


trustee, Lincoln L., 
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Pearson, Irene, child. In. P. L., Gales- 
burg. 

Peoria P. L. 

Perrin, Laura, In. P. L., Waukegan. 

Pervier, Inez M., In. P. L., Sheffield. 

Phelps, Rose, asso. Univ. of Ill. L. 
Sc., Urbana. 

Pierce, Nellie M., asst. P. L., Joliet. 

Plain, Eleanor, asst. P. L., Aurora. 

Plotnickey, Mrs. Gertrude A., asst. In. 
Ill. State Normal Univ. L., Normal. 

Plain, Eleanor, asst. P. L., Aurora. 

Pohle, Genevieve A., asst. Ill. State Nor- 
mal Univ. L., Normal. 

Pollock, Ruth L., catlgr. P. L., Decatur. 

Polo, Buffalo Twp. P. L. 

Powers, Margaret, asst. P. L., DeKalb. 

*Price, Anna May, supt. Ext. Div. IIl. 
State L., Springfield. 

Princeton, Matson P. L. 

Princeville P. L. 

Prophetstown, Adams Mem. L. 

Prouty, Mrs. Carrie Burr, trustee, P. L., 
Winnetka. 

Purvin, Mrs. Jennie F., trustee, P. L., 
Chicago. 

Putz, Lucille, In. St. Viator College L., 
Bourbonnais. 


Quincy Free P. L. 
Quinlivan, May C., asst. P. L., Quincy. 
Quinn, Matie K., circ. asst. P. L., Aurora. 


Rabjohns, Aileen A., asst. Gen. Div. IIl. 
State L., Springfield. 

*Randle, Mrs. Charles H., Chicago. 

Ray, Mrs. Luella, trustee, Cook Mem. L., 
Libertyville. 

Reber, Vivian M., In. Adams Mem. L., 
Wheaton. 

Reed, Jessie E., In. Frederick H. Hild 
Reg. Br. P. L., Chicago. 

Reese, Rosetta, In. Skokie Sc., Winnetka. 

Reeves, Edwina, asst. P. L., Aurora. 

Reiss, Anna D., trustee, P. L., Belleville. 

Reuss, Ruth, asst. P. L., Aurora. 

Reyling, The Rev. August, In, Quincy 

College L., Quincy. 

Reynolds Community L. 

*Rinaker, Samuel M., Chicago. 

Ringering, Leona, asst. P. L., Wood 

River. 

Ringier, Margaret, In. P. L., Quincy. 
*Ritter, Clement V., publisher and book- 

seller, Chicago. 

River Forest P. L. 

River Forest, Rosary College. 
*Roberts, Elizabeth E., Chicago. 
*Robertson, Eleanor M., cat. 

Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana. 

Robinson Carnegie L. 

Robinson, Agnes M., In. Matson P. L., 
Princeton. 


reviser, 


*Robinson, Lydia G., ed. publications, 
P. L., Chicago. 

Rochelle, Flagg Twp. P. L. 

Rockford P. L. 


Rock Island P. L. 
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Roden, Carl B., In. P. L., Chicago. 

Rogers, Helene, br. In. P. L., Evanston. 

Rosaaen, Arnold Whitney, In. Chem. 
Dept., Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 

*Rose, Sister Mary, In. St. Xavier College, 
Chicago. 

Rose, Myrtle, trustee, P. L., Savanna. 

Ross, Mrs. Ethel, In. P. L., White Hall. 

Rossell, Mrs. Beatrice S., asst. Publicity 
Dept., A. L. A., Chicago. 

Rothenburger, Ruth, asst. Univ. of Ill. 
L., Urbana. 

Roulet, Marie Antoinette de, Sheridan 
Br. L., Chicago. 

Rue, Eloise, asst. P. L., Evanston. 

Russell, Dorothy, P. L., Evanston. 

Russell, Mrs. Nina Dulin, In. P. L., Paris. 

Ryan, Charlotte, In. P. L., Jacksonville. 

Ryan, Felicia Mary, circ. asst. P. L., 
Peoria. 


St..Charles P. L. 

Salem, Bryant-Bennet L. 

Sandy, G. H., Exchange dept., Univ. of 
Ill., Urbana. 

Sattley, Helen, P. L., Evanston. 

Savanna P. L. 

*Schaffer, John C., Chicago. 

Scheffler, Emma, asst. Gen. Div., Ill. 
State L., Springfield. 

Schinzel, Elsie, In. Nichols Intermediate 
Sc. L., Evanston. 

Schlosser, Genevieve, asst. P. L., Wau- 
kegan. 

Schocker, Elsie, asst. In. P. L., Rock Is- 
land. 

Scoville, Mrs. Dorothy J., 
rison St., Rockford. 

*Sears, Rose R., ref. In., Virginia L., 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Chicago. 

Secor Household Science and L. Club. 

Seegar, Hallie J., In. P. L., Beardstown. 

Seiwell, Sara Belle, In. P. L., Danville. 

Sexton, Meta M., catlgr. Univ. of IIL, 
Urbana. 

Shadel, Helen S., In. P. L., Pittsfield. 

*Shanesy, Ralph D., trustee, P. L., Evans- 
ton. 

Sharp, Jean, In. Rockford College L., 
Rockford. 

Shaw, Margaret, child. In. E. Bluff Br. 
L., Peoria. 

Shea, Agatha, child. In. P. L., Chicago. 

Sheffield P. L. 

Shelbyville P. L. 

Shepard, Guy C., trustee, P. L., Evans- 
ton. 

Sherland, Harriet, asst. P. L., Aurora. 

Shilling, Franklin W., trustee, P. L., 
Decatur. 

Signor, Nelle M., asst. Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana. 

Silvis P. L. 

*Simpson, Frances, Urbana. 

Simpson, L. L., Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria. 


1321 Gar- 
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Singleton, Mildred, Univ. 
Sc., Urbana. 

Skeels, Mabel, In. P. L., Mansfield. 

*Skogh, Harriet M., supt. Gen. Div. IIl. 
State L., Springfield. 

Sligar, Marian, In. Sumpter Twp. L., 
Toledo. 

Smith, Mrs. Bethania M., In. Ill. Wes- 
leyan Univ. Buck Mem. L., Blooming- 
ton. 

*Smith, Eunice C., trustee, Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 

Smith, May E., catlgr. E. Ill. State 
Teachers College, Charleston. 

Smith, Nelle M., In. P. L., Petersburg. 

Smith, Vera, In. P. L., Lockport. 

Snyder, Fanny, In. P. L., Peru. 

Southwick, Lillie E., In. P. L., Hoopes- 
ton. 

Spofford, Walter R., In. University Club, 
Chicago. 

Springfield, Ill. State Historical L. 

Springfield, Ill. State L., Gen. Div. 

Springfield, The Lincoln L. 

*Stallings, Mrs. Olive B., In. P. L., Gran- 
ite City. 

*Stappenbeck, William, book binder, 
Bloomington. 

*Stechert, G. E. & Co., New York City. 
(Perpetual). 

Steele, Nell, In., Armour Inst., Chicago. 

Stephens, Cassie, In. P. L., Batavia. 

*Steuernagel, Bella, In. P. L., Belleville. 

Stone, Opal, asst. In. S. Ill. State College 
L., Carbondale. 

*Stonemetz, Lila L., In. P. L., Fairfield. 
— Mrs. Juanita Engstrand, Naper- 
ville. 

Strait, Delphine, child. In. Reddicks L., 
Ottawa. 

Stransky, F. U., trustee, P. L., Savanna. 

Streator P. L. 

*Suhy, W. T., New Method Book Bindery, 
Jacksonville. 

Swain, Lois, asst. P. L., Kewanee. 

oe Minnie M., In. Twp. P. L., 


ugusta. 
*Swift, Harold H., Chicago. 
Sycamore P. L. 


Tarnow, Charlotte E., asst., P. L., Park 
Ridge. 

*Tawney, Mrs. Marietta Busey, Urbana. 

— Beatrice, asst. P. L., Granite 

ity. 

Taylor, Mrs. Earl, trustee, P. L., Kewa- 
nee. 

Taylor, Mrs. Mary Waldo, In. Elizabeth 
McCormick Mem. Fund, Chicago. 

Taylor, Mrs. Thelma L., 56 E. 47th St., 
2-A, Chicago. 

*Teal, Wm., In. P. L., Cicero. 

Teare, Dorothy, In. Deerfield-Shields 
H. S., Highland Park. 

Thompson, Sadie, Northwestern Univ. 
L., Evanston. 

Thomson P. L. 

Timmerman, Hazel, in charge Personnel 
Div. A. L. A., Chicago. 


of fll. L. 
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Tod, Ida F., asst. Univ. of Ill. L., Ur- 
bana. 


Toledo, Sumpter Twp. P. L. 

Tomlin, Gwendolyn, asst. ref. In. P. L., 
Peoria. 

Tomlinson, Mrs. George H., 
P. L., Evanston. 

Toulon P. L. 

Townsend, Susan, asst. loan In. Univ. 
of Ill. L., Urbana. 

Tremont P. L. 

Trotier, Arnold H., catlgr. Univ. of Ill. 
L., Urbana. 

Troxel, Wilma, College of Medicine, 
Univ. of Ill., 1853 W. Polk St., Chi- 


cago. 

Tryon, Ardella K., P. L., Waukegan. 

Tyrrell, Mrs. G. H., trustee, P. L., River 
Forest. 


Underwood, Maude, asst. P. L., Belle- 
ville. 

Urbana P. L. 

*Utley, George B., In. Newberry L., Chi- 
cago. 


*Valters, W. F., bookbinder, Chicago. 

Vandalia P. L. 

VanderVolgan, Mrs. 
P. L., Batavia. 

Van Duzer, Edith, P. L., Rockford. 

Van Ness, Thelma J., asst. Withers 
P. L., Bloomington. 

*Ver Nooy, Winifred, head Ref. Dept., 
Univ. of Chicago Libraries, Chicago. 

Vincent, Mrs. F. W., trustee, P. L., De- 
catur. 

Volk, Mrs. Sarah J., St. Vincent’s Home, 


cy. 
Zaidee B., ed. The Booklist, 
A. L. A., Chicago. 


Wade, Mrs. Samuel, trustee, Jennie D. 
Hayner, L., Alton. 

Walker, C. L., trustee, P. L., River 
Forest. 

Walker, Katherine, asst. James Milli- 
kin Univ. L., Decatur. 

Wall, Lenore, asst. P. L., Quincy. 

Waller, Katherine, asst. P. L., Evanston. 

Walsh, Mrs. Daisy, In. P. L., Metropolis. 

Wandrack, Lura, In. P. L., Woodstock. 

Warner, Hallie, field visitor, Ext. Div. 
Ill. State L., Springfield. 

Warren, Maxie M., In. P. L., Virden. 

Warren, May, trustee, P. L., Mansfield. 

Warren, Mildred, In. Twp. H. S., Mt. 
Vernon. 

Warrick, Elvin S., asst. in Math. Univ. 
of Ill. L., Urbana. 

Waterman, Clinton Twp. L. 

Watts, Helen, In., West. Br., Lincoln L., 
Springfield. 

Watts, Vera H., child. In. P. L., Dan- 
ville. 

Waukegan P. L. 

Wayne, Mabel A., asst. In. P. L., Decatur. 

Wead, Miss Tilton, In. Monticello Semi- 
nary, Godfrey. 


trustee, 


Bessie M., asst. 
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Weaver, Katharyne, In. P. L., Albion. 

Webster, Ida M., In. P. L., Lincoln. 

Welch, Eleanor Weir, In. Ill. State Nor- 
mal Univ. L., Normal. 

Welden, Goddina L., In. P. L., Centralia. 

Wells, Mrs. F. L., trustee, P. L., 
Wheaton. 

Wendell, Esther, In. A. L. A., Chicago. 

Westmont, St. Joseph College. 

Wetherbee, S. Ambrose, catlgr., Ill. State 
Historical L., Springfield. 

Wheaton, Adams Mem. L. 

Wheaton College L. 

Wheeler, Marcia, In. P. L., Hinsdale. 
*Whitcomb, Adah F., supervisor of work 
with public schools, P. L., Chicago. 

*White, Ann David, Chicago. 

White, Carola, asst. P. L., Decatur. 

White, Hope, asst. P. L., Moline. 

White, Jane, Chicago. 

White Hall Twp. L. 

Whitmack, Ann, In. Free P. L., Wil- 
mette. 

*Whitman, Albert, publisher, Chicago. 

*Whitman, Russell, Chicago. 

*Whitworth, C. R., Chicago. 

Wiedeman, Bernice, In. Mitchell Carne- 
gie P. L., Harrisburg. 

Wiesner, Rev. Gregory, In. St. Bede Col- 
lege, Peru. 

*Wilkinson, Earl B., Chicago. 

Wilkinson, Mrs. R. E., trustee, Jennie 
D. Hayner L., Alton. 

Williams, Alice, In. P. L., Moline. 

Williams, Elsie M., In. P. L., Tuscola. 

Williams, Lucy Parke, In. H. S. L,, 
Bloomington. 

Williford, Carrie K., In. H. S., Elgin. 

Willits, Mabel, In. Mercer Twp. P. L., 
Aledo. 
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Wilson, Alleen, In. McKendree College, 
Lebanon. 
Wilson, Louis R., dean Graduate L. 
School, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago. 
Wilson, Martha, In., Lincoln L., Spring- 
field. 

Windes, Margery B., asst. P. L., Win- 
netka. 

Windsor, Elizabeth A., In. Flagg Twp. 
L., Rochelle. 

Windsor, P. L., director, Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana. 

Windsor, Mrs., P. L., Urbana. 

Winnetka P. L. 

Wittke, Irma, In. DeKalb Twp. H. S. 

Wolf, Mrs. Gertrude, In. W. Deerfield 
Twp. L., Deerfield. 

Wolf, Mrs. William E., In. P. L., Wood 
River. 

Wolter, Peter J., A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 

Wolter, Mrs. Peter J., Chicago. 

Wood River P. L. 

Woodruff, J. Lyon, In. P. L., East St. 
Louis. 

*Woodyard, Mrs. Rosa, trustee, P. L., 
Ridgefarm. 

*Wright, Ida F., In. P. L., Evanston. 

Wright, Laura L., In. P. L., Carrollton. 

Wurdell, Claire L., In. Douglas Twp. L., 
Gilman. 


Yaggy, Thelma, head H. S. Dept., P. L., 
Evanston. 
Yunker, Lucile, asst. P. L., Evanston. 


Zatterberg, Helen, Hild Reg. Br. P. L., 
Chicago. 

Zepf, Charlotte, P. L., Chicago. 

Zerwekh, Norma A., asst. P. L., Pekin. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
. life members L. libra 
asso. associate In, librarian 
asst. assistant mem. memorial 
bd. board mer. manager 
br. branch N. north ; northern 
catigr. cataloger period. periodical 
chge. charge pres. president 
child. children’s prof. professor 
circ. circulation P. public 
dept. department ref. reference 
div. division q south ; southern 
E. east ; eastern se. school 
ed. editor sec. secretary 
exec. executive sr. senior 
ext. extension supt. superintendent 
gen. general twp. township 
H. 8. high school univ. university 
TH. Tilinois Vv. pres. vice president 
inst. institute Ww. west ; western 
jr. junior 
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